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Notes on Books, &c. 


Notes. 
A SHAKSPEARE MYTH EXPLODED. 


In a long and elaborate article on “ Ben Jonson's 
Quarrel with Shakespeare,” which was published 
in the North British Review, July, 1870, and which 
appears to be claimed by Mr. Richard Simpson 
PN. & Q.” 4% S. viii. 3, col. 1), it is stated, in a 
note to p. 411, that— 

“There is some obscure tradition’of a defect in Shake- 

speare’s legs, to which he is supposed to allude in the 
sonnet{s]” ; 
—and the writer finds an allusion to this defect in 
Jonson's Poetaster, where Chloe asks Crispinus, 
“ Are you a gentleman born?” and expresses satis- 
faction at sight of his little legs. (At least, if that 
be not the writer's meaning, I am unable to assign 
reason for the foot-note.) This article is a perfect 
hot-bed of myths, supported by the most singular 
misstatements. I select this one case for exami- 
nation, as a sample of several others. It is by such 
a dissertation as this that false biography is con- 
structed ; and for this reason I venture to ask for 
space in “ N. & Q.” for the detection and explosion 
of this myth of Shakspeare’s lameness. 

There never was any tradition on the subject. 
The first writer who makes mention of Shakspeare’s 
lameness was Capell. He, however, takes credit 


to himself for the hypothesis, that when Shakspeare 
wrote, in Sonnet 37— 

“So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite,” &c. 
and in Sonnet 89— 

“ Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt,” &c. 
he was signalizing his own personal defect. After 
Capell the hypothesis met with little notice, and 
no entertainment. Malone, however, speaks of it 
thus :— 

“A late editor, Mr. Capell, Xc., conjectured that 
Shakspeare was literally lame; but the expression ap- 
pears to have been only figurative. So again in Corio- 
lanus: 

—— ‘I cannot help it now,] 

Unless by using means I tame the foot 

Of our design.’ 
Again in As You Like It: 

‘Which I did store to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame.’ 

In the 89th Sonnet the poet speaks of his friends imputing 
a fault to him of which he was not guilty, and yet he 
say3, he would acknowledge it ; so (he adds) were he to be 
described as lame, however untruly, yet rather than his 
friend should appear in the wrong, he would immediately 
halt. If Shakspeare was in truth lame, he had it not in 
his power to halt occasionally for this or any other par- 
pose. The defect must have been fixed and permanent.” 

So far Malone. From the time when Malone’s 
common-sense note appeared in the variorum 
edition of 1821, vol. xx. p. 261, Capell’s ridiculous 
fancy met with no countenance. Some fifteen 
years later, however, my late friend, the Rev. Wm. 
Harness, took up the neglected crotchet, and gave 
it careful nursing. In his Life of Shakespeare, he 
re-states the hypothesis as a fact, but without any 
mention of its author! Mr. Harness’s remarks 
consist mainly of an answer to Malone. “It 
appears,” he writes, “from two places in his 
Sonnets that he was lamed by accident.” He then 
quotes the two lines from the Sonnets. 

“This imperfection would necessarily have rendered 
him unfit to appear as the representative of any cha- 
racters of youthful ardour in which rapidity of movement 
or violence of exertion was demanded; and would oblige 
him to apply his powers to such parts as were compatible 
with his measured and impeded action. Malone has 
most inefficiently attempted to explain away the palpable 
meaning of the above lines... . . Surely many an in- 
firmity of the kind may be skilfully concealed ; or only 
become visible in the moments of hurried movement. 
Either Sir Walter Scott or Lord Byron might, without 
any impropriety, have written the verses in question. 
They would have been applicable to either of them. 
Indeed the lameness of Lord Byron was exactly such as 
Shakespeare’s might have been; and I remember as a 
boy that he selected those speeches for declamation which 
would not constrain him to the use of such exertions as 
might obtrude the defect of his person into notice.” 

Curiously enough, Mr. Harness aimself was, 
during the years of my acquaintance with him, too 
lame for the dissimulation which he imagined to 
have afforded Shakspeare a valuable resource. 

Mr. Harness having thus converted the foolish 
conjecture into a fact, it became a current remark, 
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that our three greatest poets were afflicted with 
lameness ! 

In 1859, Mr. W. J. Tuoms added his little 
quota to float the tradition. In “N. & Q.” 245, 
vii. 333, he suggests that Shakspeare’s lameness 
might have been occasioned by his soldiering :— 

“The accident may well have happened to him while 
sharing in some of those encounters from witnessing 
which, as I believe, he acquired that knowledge of mili- 
tary matters of which his writings contain such abundant 
evidence.” 

By this time the myth had germinated, and was 
ready for use by any forger of Shakspeare-biography ; 
and thus it became “an obscure tradition.” After 
all, the “obscure tradition” turns out to be so 
obscure as never to have existed; the whole truth 
being that the notion of Shakspeare’s lameness was 
a conjecture of the eighth editor of his works, 
based upon a most absurd and improbable inter- 
pretation of the 37th and 89th Sonnets. 

It has been reserved for me to inform the world 
that Shakspeare was crook-backed, for has he not 
written, in Sonnet 90, the line— 

“Join with the spite of fortune, make me low”? 

By Fortune’s spite, then, he was a hunch-back, and 
by Fortune’s dearest spite, he was a limper! It 
has been recently discovered in America, that 
Shakspeare had a scar over the left eye, to which 
he alludes in the same Sonnet (see a recent article 
on the Becker mask in the New York Herald); 
and his ghost appeared thrice to a Stratford gentle- 
man, exhibiting the newly-made gash on the fore- 
head! (See the Birmingham Daily Mail, Jan. 9, 
1874.) So it is plain we shall have to construct a 
new Shakspeare, who shall be halt, hunch-backed, 
and scarred, like his own Richard III. Jabez. 

Athenzeum Club. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF JOHN WESLEY. 


The following are copies of two documents 
relating to John Wesley, the originals of which 
are preserved in the muniment room of the Charter- 
house, and which I have reason to believe have 
never been printed. When Wesley left Charter- 
house he carried with him to Oxford an Exhibition 
from the school of 201. a year. It appears that his 
“mercer” was the channel by which the quarterly 
— reached him, banking as a separate 

usiness being little, if at all known. It is toa 
mistake of this tradesman, or his London corre- 
spondent, that we are indebted for this letter of 
apology to the “Treasurer of the Charterhouse.” 
“John King M'” is the Rev. John King, D.D., 
Master of the Charterhouse of that date.— 


* Christ Church, Nov. 3, 1721. 
“Sir,—I am extreamly sorry that an accident should 
happen weh has given you reason to have an ill opinion 
of me, but am very much oblig’d to your Civility for 
putting the most favourable Construction on it. I hope 
this will satisfy you that it was by mistake and not my 


design, that you have twice deliver'd the exhibition for 
the first Michaelmass quarter, which indeed was through 
the mistake of my Mercer who return’s it, or rather thro’ 
the negligence of his Correspondent, who forgot to inform 
him of his having receiv’d the mony. This made him 
suspect that it was detain’d in which he was confirmed 
by receiving no answer from London, and at Lady-day, 
when I gave him my Tutor’s Bill for that quarter, he 
told [me] he had not receiv'd the exhibition for the first, 
weh he supposed was detain’d, because I had been absent 
the whole eight weeks in one quarter, and which made 
him advise me to write a receit for that and the other 
due at the end of the year. 

“ These five pounds if you please shall be deducted at 
Christmass, or if that does not suit with your conveniency 
shall be return’d as soon as possible. y 

“Tam 
“ $* Your oblig’d & humble Serv' 
**Joun Wester.” 
Addressed on the outside as follows :— 
** For 
M' Eyre Treasurer of 
The Charter-house, 

London.” 

The letter has been folded, fastened with a wafer, 
and has traces of two post-marks. 

“These are to certifie the Governours of the Charter- 
house that John Wesley of Christ Church, Oxon., hath 
resided in the said Colledge all the Quarter ending at 
St. Thomas Day, 1720, except eight weeks, and is studious 
and of good behaviour. 

“Gro. WicAnN, M.A. 


“ Student of Christ Church. 
“John King M" “ Hen. SHerman, M.A. 
16" Jan. 1720-1. “ Student of Christ Church.” 
* Jan. 4" 1720. Reed then of the Treasurer of y* 
Charterhouse five pounds for an exhibition due thence 
to John Wesley ot Christ Church Coll. Oxon. at 8. 
Thomas’ day last past. 
“ Witness my hand 


What follows is in a different hand, probably 
that of the “ Treasurer of the Charterhouse,” or his 
clerk :— 

».  Memor* Wesley rec* twice for Xmas. Quarter 1720 as 


appears by the Quarter book of Lady day & Michis. 
1721 therefore deducted at Xmas. 1721.” u 
C. H. 


“ Viewed by me 


Gro. Wicax, Tutour.” 


BISHOP OF ROSS IN SCOTLAND, A.D. 1417-20. 


The name of a bishop of this see, hitherto en- 
tirely unnoticed by our ecclesiastical historians, 
both English and Scottish, having been recovered 
by me in the course of my researches in the epis- 
copal succession of the Church of Scotland between 
the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, the result 
appears to be deserving of record in the pages of 
“N. & Q.”; and as my notices of the prelate are 
extremely meagre, this note may elicit some addi- 
tional information, the more probably, as there 
a work now in the press, Scoti-Monasticon, by oné 
of your correspondents (Canon Mackenzie Walcott, 
B.D.), whose attainments and qualifications for this 
difficult undertaking are undoubted, and universally 
acknowledged by all competent of judging. In 
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deed, a reference to the very interesting and 
valuable article on the “ Ancient Church of Scot- 
land” in The Sacristy (vol. ii., pp. 328-346), though 
only a tentative attempt to supply a want long felt 
by archeologists, and necessarily brief and imper- 
fect, affords every prospect of this desideratum 
being shortly given to the world. 

This bishop's name is variously stated, as Griffin, 
Griffinus, Greffin, and Grisnius, by different authori- 
ties, between the years 417 and 1423. The earliest 
notice of him I find in Les Escossais en France, 
—Les Francais en Ecosse, par Francisque-Michel 
(Londres, Triibner et C'*, 1862), where, in the Ad- 
ditions and Corrections (p. 499, referring to vol. i., 
p. 124 of the same work), it is stated, “ Les passages 
suivants serviront 4 compléter le tableau des rela- 
tions entre la France et I’Ecosse dans le premier 
quart du XV° siécle”; and it is merely stated, “Rev. 
P. in Dieu Mgr. Greffin, evesque de Roz, 1417.” 
The next is in Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta Hibern- 
orum et Scotorum Historiam illustrantia, que ex 
Vaticani, Neapolis ac Florentie Tabulariis de- 
prompsit et ordine Chronologico disposuit Augusti- 
nus Theiner. Ab Honorio PP. ITI., usque ad 
Paulum PP. III. 1216-1547. (Rome Typis 
Vaticanis, 1864), where there is a letter from Pope 
Martin V., dated at Constance, 1st March, 1418:— 

“Venerabili fratri Grifino Epo. Rossensi, ac dilecto 
filio Fynlao de Albama, ord. Predic. professori, ac in 
sacra pagina Bacalario, Nuntiis sedis Apostolice ad Reg- 
num Scotie profecturis, qui Nuntii Collectores etiam in 
eodem Regno constituuntur, et mandatum habent, ut 
omnes, qui ibidem Benedicto XIII. antipape adheserint, 
a censuris ecclesiasticis absolvere possint. Dat. Con- 
stancie Kal. Marcii, Pontificatus nostri anno primo.” 

It is evident from this papal letter, written before 
the close of the seventeenth General Council of 
Constance, which had deposed Pope Benedict XIII. 
on the 26th July, 1417, that Griffin, Bishop of 
Ross, along with Fr. Finlay de Albama (Albania?) 
a Dominican, was sent to Scotland as Nuncio 
Apostolic, for the purpose of absolving that nation 
from the ecclesiastical censures which it had in- 
curred by adherence to the above Anti-Pope, who 
had previously been acknowledged as the legiti- 
mate pontiff by France, Spain, Scotland, Sicily, 
and Cyprus. The result of the nunciature is known 
to have been that Scotland transferred its obedience 
to Pope Martin V. before the month of August, 
1418 ; but there appears no account of the nuncio’s 
proceedings, and it would be interesting to ascer- 
tain if Griffinus signed the decrees of the Council 
of Constance as “ Bishop of Ross in Scotland.” 
Pope Benedict XIII. refused to submit to the 
authority of the Council, but had to retire into 
Spain, where he was now only acknowledged by 
the King of Aragon, and died there in 1424, after 
4 pontificate of upwards of thirty years, the longest 
of any occupant of the papal dignity. The third 
and last mention is from Morcelli’s Afréea Chris- 
tiana, where he gives as his authority “ex lib. 


arch. Sacri Colleg.,” and it is as follows:—“ Gris- 
nius an. 1423. Epise. Rossensis in Scotia. Episc. 
Hipponis Regiensis in Africa.” This entry would 
seem to imply that Griffin was then bishop of the 
ancient see of Hippo-Regius, in Numidia, a church 
province in north-western Africa, and of which 
the great S. Augustine was bishop a.p. 396-430 ; 
but it could have been only a titular dignity, or in 
portibus infidelium, as though the bishopric of 
Hippo was one of the only two sees which had 
escaped the destroying rage of the Mohammedans, 
A.D. 1073; it must have ceased to exist about that 
time ; still a Bishop of Bona (the modern name of 
Hippo) appeared again, after a century, at the 
Lateran Council, A.p. 1179. There are grave diffi- 
culties in the succession of occupants of the Scottish 
see of Ross during the latter part of the fourteenth, 
and first half, if not the whole, of the fifteenth cen- 
turies, for there appear to have been three bishops 
of the name of Alexander between 1350 and 1416. 
Alexander I., nominated directly by Pope Cle- 
ment VI. on 3rd November, 1350, on resignation 
of Bishop Roger; Alexander II., elected by 
Chapter, but also nominated by apostolical authorit 
of Pope Gregory XI. on 9th May, 1371, on deat 
of Alexander (cf. Theiner, pp. 294, 342), and the 
Kalendar of Ferne (MS. in Dunrobin Castle), 
records, among other obits, “ ob. bone memoriedni. 
Alex. frylquhous epi. rossen q. obiit vi die mesis. 
julij ano. m®cce” nonagesimo ocfauo”; and Alex- 
ander III. was Bishop of Ross in 1404, and still 
sitting in March, 1416; and I leave this crux in 
ecclesiastical chronology to be settled by competent 
writers like Canon Walcott or Professor Stubbs. 
Griffin must, therefore, be inserted as Bishop of 
Ross between 1416 and 1420, for we find John 
Touch to have been “ bishop-elect and confirmed ” 
on 10th July, 1420; and he signs as “ Episcopus 
Rossensis” on 14th August of that year, between 
which two dates he must have been consecrated ; 
so that our (Griffin had apparently resigned the 
see, and been created Bishop of Hippo v.p.i. pre- 
viously to July, 1420, and been titular of the latter 
episcopal see at Rome in 1423. I shall not here 
attempt to follow out the succeeding rulers of my 
native diocese after the last appearance of Bishop 
John, of Ross, in 1439, soon after which he must 
have vacated it, if indeed this reference in Keith 
is to be relied upon, which is doubtful, for there is 
an allusion to “ Thome de Tulach Epi. Rossensis” 
in a letter of Pope Eugene IV. to Andrew Munro, 
Archdeacon of Ress, dated 7th March, 1445, while 
Thomas Urquhart is recorded as bishop there in 
April, 1441, and down to 1455 ; and Thomas Tul- 
loch appears (from an inscription on a bell at Fort- 
rose) as Bishop of Ross in 1460 ! 

Again, in the Orkneyinga Saga (lately carefully 
edited by Joseph Anderson, Keeper of the National 
Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, and pub- 
lished at Edinburgh by Edmonston & Douglas 
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1873) it is stated (under “ The Bishopric of Orkney, 
1060-1469,” p. Ixxviii.) that “ Thomas de Tulloch, 
fourteenth bishop, first appears in existing records 
in 1418. He seems to have been previously Bishop 
of Ross.” These discrepancies os my in- 
ability to reconcile satisfactorily, nor do the diffi- 
culties decrease subsequently, when Henry is 
“ electus et confirmatus on 19th October, 
1463, on an embassy to England in April, 1473, 
and the see vacant 16th August, 1477, when John 
Wodman de May was “ Prior and Postulate of 
Ross.” Finally, another Thomas, “ Bishop of Ross,” 
founded the Collegiate Church of Tain 12th Sept., 
1481, and is called Bishop of Ross in 1487, although 
itis clear, from do¢umentary evidence, that William 
Llphinstone was “ electus, confirmatus Rossensis,” 
on 18th March, 1481-2, and sat in Parliament on 
2nd Dec., 1482, by that title, though not conse- 
crated till after his translation to the see of Aber- 
deen, which took place between 17th May and 
27th July, 1484, and according to Fasti Aberdo- 
nensis (Preface by C. Innes, p. 44), “ between 17th 
December, 1487, and April, 1488.” Sed iam satis, 


A. 8. A. 
Richmond. 


A Yorxsuire Feast.—At Woolley Park, G. 
W. Wentworth’s, is preserved the following account 
of the feast at Wentworth Woodhouse, on the 
coming of age of the last Marquess of Rockingham. 
It is also mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July, 1751 :— 

An Account of the preparation and Entertainment given 
by the Rt. Honourable Charles, Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, on Monday, the 13 May, 1751. 

One Ox weighed 120 stones 11lb., and the Tallow 26 
stones 

Another Ox weighing 103 stones 3lb. The Tallow, 18 
stones 11Ib. 

A lesser pair, weighing 142 stones. 

Fifteen Sheep, weighing 95 stones 6lb, 

Nine Calves, weighing 67 stones 6lb.  - 

Fifteen Lambs, unweighed. 

Pigeons, one hundred dozen. 

Fowls and Chickens, 177. 

Hams, 48, 

For bread and pyes, 3 hundred and 50 Bushels. 

Salmon to pickle, sixty pounds. 

Cod and Salmon dressed fresh, 32 stones, 

Crabs and Lobsters, a horse load. 

A chest of China Oranges. 


A Bill of Fare. 
110 dishes of roast Beef. 


Seats an 
Doors. 


Blackett. 
author, Mr. Mortimer Collins, thus explains the 
motif of the story:— 


dwelt in my mind since, walking with one 
great poets on the terrace of Rydal Mount, in full sight 
of that ‘atrial rock’ which he loved to greet at mom 
and Jeave last at eventide, he answered an inquiry of 
mine with the immortal words on my title-page :— 


Tables, 55. 
In the Grand Hall was 383 seats. 
In the drawing room one hundred and ten. 
In the anty room ninety and five, 
In the corner room fifty and two. 
In the Far room one hundred forty and six, 
In the new servants’ Hall one hundred and three, 
In the Steward’s Hall thirty and two. 
In the old servants’ Hall thirty and six. 
In Bedlam and Tower four hundred and twelve. 
In the Dining room sixty and six. 
In the Supping room thirty and eight. a 
In the Pilar'd Hall three hundred and four. oe €v 
In the Lobby thirty and six. npT4 
In the Powder room thirty and two. Ev 


Liquors. 


Kat?) 


Small Beer at dinner, Three Hogsheads. 

Strong at dinner, seventeen Hogsheads. 

Punch, six Hogsheads. 

Portwine, seventy dozen of bottles. 

Claret, not counted. 

24 Hogsheads of Strong Beer and Ale was distributed ts 


the people without the Doors. 
Tents were prepared fer 5,500 without the 


Epwarp Haitsroyz, 


“TRANSMIGRATION” (London: Hurst & 
3 vols.).—In this interesting novel, the 


“The idea of an experience of ape ge has 
of England's 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.’” 


There can be no doubt that Wordsworth is here 


only expressing an idea which we find more fully 
developed in the sixth Aineid of Virgil, where it 
is a supposition that the souls of the departed, 
after certain periods, return again into the world 
to animate new bodies. 
but amplify an idea to be found in the fourth 
antistrophe of Pindar’s second Olympic ode:— 


But Virgil, in turn, doe 


** All, whose stedfast virtue thrice 
Each side the grave unchanged hath stood 
Still unseduced, unstained with vice 
They by Jove’s mysterious road 
Pass to Saturn’s realm of rest.” 


Therefore, whatever the fact may be, the idea cer- 
tainly “ cometh from afar”—n.c. 520. 

But do we not assent to the theory when we say 
“there is nothing new under the sun”? Nay, did 
not Terence, more than two thousand years ag, 
anticipate this very saying, when he complained 
in one of his prologues that nothing could be 
said which had not been said before ? 

Royte Eytwistr, F.R.HS. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 


10 Pyes. 

48 Hams. 

40 dishes of Fow! and Chicken. 

50 dishes of Mutton. 

55 dishes of Lamb. 

75 dishes of Veal. 

104 dishes of Fish. 

100 Tarts and Cheesecakes. 

60 dishes of Crafish, Crabs, and Lobsters. 

Upwards of 24 Tables was intermixt with 
each two dishes of China Oranges.) 
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ParaLLteL Passaces.—lIsaiah says, chap. lix. 


“ And judgment is turned away backward, and justice 
standeth afar off ; for truth is fallen in the street, and 
equity cannot enter. Yea, truth faileth.” 


Of which the LXX. rendering is— 


and he washed my heart, stuffed it, and replaced it.”— 
14. 1b— (Bobs) quoted by Ockley, Hist. of the Saracens, py. 20 
? ( n). 


A. L. Mayvew. 
Oxford. 


HovsEBREAKING, A Crart.—That the above is 


Katy €V TALS COOLS GUTWY 4) ad Gea, Kat 


HpTat. 


Euripides says, Medea, 411-415— 
ToTapov iepov 
Xwpovar Taya, 
kai Oika Kat TavTa oTpederar, 
avopace pev BovAai Geov 
OvKETL Gpape. 
Which Potter turns— 
** Refluent and mounting to their source 
The sacred streams are roll’d; 
And Truth no more her righteous course 
Nor Justice knows to hold : 
All things are chang'd : insidious trains 
Are man’s; nor heav'nly Faith remains.” 


The ideas seem to me identical. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Norro.k Errraru.—tThe following epitaph was 
copied by a clergyman in this neighbourhood from 
a monument on the outside of the churchyard wall 
at Haddiscoe, Norfolk :— 

“* Here lies Will Salter, honest man, 
Deny it envy, if you can; 
True to his business and his trust, 
Always punctual, always just ; 
His horses, could they speak, would teli 
They loved their good old Master well. 
His up-hill work is chiefly done, 
His stage is ended, race is run. 
One journey yet remaineth still, 
To climb up Zion’s Holy Hill, 
And, now his faults are all forgiven, 
Elijah-like drive up to Heaven, 
Take the reward of all his pains, 
And leave to other hands the reins. 
William Salter, 
Yarmouth Stage Coachman, 
Died Oct. 9, 1776, 
Aged 59 years.” 
W. Dz. Bz 
Reepham, Norwich. 


Tae Miracte or 
dition tells us that, on two occasions, Mohammed 
was the subject of a similar miracle :— 

1. “Two angels took out Mohammed's heart when he 
was a boy, purified it in snow, then weighed it, and found 
it weightier than all the thousands they put into the 
other scale.” —E. Deutsch, Art. “Islam,” Quart. Rev., vol. 
127, p. 328. 

2. “As I (Mohammed) was within the enclosure of the 
Kaaba, behold one (Gabriel) came to me with another, 
= cut me open from the pit of the throat to the groin ; 
this done, he took out my heart, and presently there was 


a fact, the British public know too well ; but that 
its professors should proclaim themselves as such, 
is a fact only this day made known to me at least. 
I have just seen two or three carts standing at 
Somerset House, with the calling of their pro- 
prietors painted on them in plain letters, thus— 


“ Housebreaker and Contractor.” Seriously, } 
know of “ ee but “ Housebreaker” as 
the name of a 


egitimate trade is new to me. 
W. J. Bernuarp Sart. 


Temple. 
Kensincton.—I lately found this “cutting” 


referring to Old Kensington. Baron Grant has 


obliterated Jenning’s Buildings, and from his 
pleasure-grounds the dial will be visible :— 

“On the south side of High Street, nearly mid-wa 
between Young Street and the entrance to the well-nig 
defunct Jenning’s Buildings, the old inn, ‘ Red Lion, was 
entered by a yard which still remains. About forty feet 
from the ground on the south wall of the old house a 
large stone slab let into the wall forms the plate of a sun- 
dial, the gnomon of which is so long that it is supported 
by a strong S-like prop of iron. This dial, which would 
be visible from all parts of the coaching yard, has been 
examined, and the following was found engraved on it :-— 

‘17 Loose no Time 13 
A. The Royal Crown. R. 
William Munden, 
May y 5.’ 

This William Munden was a ‘Barber Chirargeon 
surgery was not constituted a distinct science and art 
till 1745). He held property in various 3 of Kensing- 
ton, and was churchwarden of the parish church, 1698.” 


Tuomas CampsELL.—I have in my possession 
an autograph letter from Thomas Campbell, the 
poet, in reply to a request of mine that he would 
cause to be published, in an edition of his collected 
works, his lines on the death of William Wallace. 
He stated, as his reason for not doing se, his fear 
of being unjustly accused of borrowing from Wolfe’s 
“ Burial of Sir John Moore.” I answered that I 
saw no pretext for such a calumny, unless, perhaps, 
the accident that he had written “ his head unen- 
tombed shall in glory be shrined.” I think some 
future edition of Campbell’s poems ought to con- 
tain those noble lines, “ The Binge of Wallace.” I 
presume the poet felt annoyed at the absurd accu- 
sations made against him of plagiarism in the case 
of “The Exile of Erin”—a charge cireulated by 
some silly and credulous people, on the tradition! 
authority of some deceased old lady or other. 


Devx Anwyt !—I was always under the im- 
pression that the word “ Anwyl” was one of the 


brought near me a golden basin full of the water of faith ; 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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“ Who was the author of the novel Reginald Treon, 
by Edward Treon Anwyl”?—falling foul of the 
word, thus, “ Anwyl would make ‘ Wanly,’ for ex- 
ample, and look more Christian-like!” But I am 
surprised that a gentleman who tortures his own 
name into such an anagram as OtpHar Hamst 
should think any word unmusical! “ Anwyl” is 
a “good” old Welsh adjective (often found as a 
surname), “dear” to Welshmen ; and which not un- 
frequently passes his lips when he nurses his little 
one or worships his God. Cyrmro am Bytu. 


REMARKABLE Movse-Nests.—In a work, by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., entitled Strange 
Dwellings (Longmans & Co., London), that is, homes 
constructed without the aid of hands, and planned 
by instinct, there is (p. 388), inter alia, the following 
account of tworemarkable mouse-nests, and which, 
though only relative to a ridiculus mus, I have 
made a note of:— 


“A number of empty bottles had been stowed away 
upon a shelf, and among them was found one which was 
tenanted bya mouse. The little creature had considered 
that the bottle would afford a suitable home for her 
young, and had therefore conveyed into it a quantity of 

ding, which she made into a nest. The bottle was 
filled with the nest, and the eccentric architect had taken 
the precaution to leave a round hole corresponding to the 
neck of the bottle. In this remarkable domicile the 
young were placed ; and it is a fact worthy of notice that 
no attempt had been made to shut out the light. Nothing 
would have been easier than to have formed the cavity 
at the underside, so that the soft materials of the nest 
would exclude the light; but the mouse had simply 
formed a comfortable hollow for her young, and therein 
she had placed her offspring. It is, therefore, evident 
that the mouse has no fear of light, but that it only 
chooses darkness as a means of safety for its young.” 


The second case is this :— 


“The rapidity with which the mouse can make a nest 
is somewhat surprising. One of the Cambridge journals 
mentioned, some few years ago, that in a farmer's house 
a loaf of newly-baked bread was placed upon a shelf, 
according to custom. Next day a hole was observed in 
the loaf; and when it was cut open, a mouse and her 
nest were discovered within, the latter having been made 
of paper. On examination, the material of the habita- 
tion was found to have been obtained from a copy-book, 
which had been torn into shreds, and arranged into the 
form of a nest. Within this curious home were nine 
young mice, pink, transparent, and newly born. Thus, 
in the space of thirty-six hours at the most, the loaf must 
have cooled, the interior been excavated, the copy-book 
found and cut into suitable pieces, the nest made, and 
the young brought into the world. Surely it is no wonder 
that mice are so plentiful, or that their many enemies fail 
to exterminate them.” 


Frepx. Rute. 
A Srrance Sicnaturr.— The old writers on 


most musical in the Welsh language, but true it is 
we never see ourselves as others see us ; so I was 
not surprised, in turning over old leaves of “N.&Q.” 
the other day, to find (Oct. 21, 1871) a well-known 
explorer into one branch of literature,—in asking, 


Wher 


of a most strange and singular character. 
the seed-lobes of the Tonquin bean are separated 
the radicle and plumule will be found to form, 
(sometimes more and sometimes less) perfect femak 
arm and hand, with outstretched fingers ! 

Tuos. SaTcHett, 


Oak Village, N.W. 


A Roman Cartnotic Visitation 1709.— 
Perhaps the following verbatim transcript from a 
original letter amongst the Gibson MSS., in Lam. 
beth Palace Library, may be thought worthy ofa 
place in your columns. It is addressed to Arch 
bishop Tenison by a Lancashire clergyman o 
family and position, and appears to contain points 
of interest :— 

“ Blackburne, Nov. 3, 1709. 

“* May it please your grace,—According to your Lord. 
ship’s Directions, I have made the best enquiry I could 
to find out the particular Circumstances of the Popish 
Bishop’s Visitation within my parish, & the Discoveries 
I have made are as follows— 

“The first week in July (w™ was the next week after 
my Lord of Chester held his Visitation here) Bishop 
Smith came to Mr. Walmsley’s, of Lower Hall, in 
Samlesbury, within my Parish, & Confirmed there on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday (vizt) the 8", 9, and 
10 of July. 1 cannot find that any Persons of Note 
were there or any Protestants, except one or two of Mr. 
Walmsley’s Servants who dare make no Discoveries of 
these matters. The number of the Papists that were 
there was very great; Mr. Hull, my curate at Samlesbury 
Chappel tells me that he see multitudes goe that way 
past his house, some on foot, some on horse-back, most of 
them with little Children in their Arms ; But the greatest 
Concourse of people was on Sunday, because the Bishop 
was to preach that day. The neighboring Protestants 
seemed to take little Notice of this matter, it being no 
Novelty with them, the same Bishop haveing been there 
upon the same occasion about 5 years agoe. I think the 
Papists have been a little more reserved this, then (sie) 
they were the last time the Bishop was in this Neighbor- 
hood. For then they made great Boasts of their vast 
Numbers, But now I have heard nothing from any of 
them of this matter. If this account be not so perfect 
as your Grace could wish, I desire you will not impute 
it tomy Negligence, but to the unwillingness of people 
in this country to intermeddle ag* Papists, w if it 
should come to any of their Ears they would study to 
requite them with the greatest mischiefe they could 
think of ; And indeed ’tis dangerous medling with them 
here, where they bear down all before them with their 
Power & Interest. I do not know that my Lord of 
Chester has any Notice of this matter, but if your Grace 
think fitt I shall communicate it to him. I am, my 
Lord, Your Grace’s most obliged & Obedient Son & 
Serv', Jo: Home. 
Indorso—“ The most reverend Father in God 
his Grace the Lord Arch-Bp of Canterbury, at 
his Falace at Lambeth. These.” Post-mark— 
“ Preston, Nov. 9.” Heraldic seal, with 4 
quarterings—the first and fourth, barry of six 
with a canton. Library, Lambeth Palace 
Gibson MSS., No. 930. 

Freperick Grorce L&E. 
6, Lambeth Terrace. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Queries. 

‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Avutnors AND Quotations WANTED.— 
“ We are spirits clad in veils, 
Man, by man, was never seen ; 
All our deep communion fails 
To remove that shadowy screen.” 


“To thank with brief thanksgiving 
* * 


That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” ay 
= 
PoLizIANo.— 
Kaprov «not ov Te 
poovvov 
Awpe, onpatvovo’ oTTt paTnv TovEw. 
Name of work and page? R. 8. Caarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 
“ Aiunt,-—Thai saye, 
Quid aiunt,—Quhat saye thai ! 
Aiant,—Lat thaim saye.” 
H. A. W. 
“We shall march prospering—not through his presence, 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre ; 
Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire.” 
A ForeIGNeEr. 


In a sermon preached in 1661, the following 
occurs :— 
“Pray for the king's health, but drink only for your 
own, remembering the poet’s advice : 
‘Una salus sanis, nullain potare salutem, 
Non est in pota vera salute salus.’” 
Who is the poet? The first line is an adaptation of 
neid, ii. 354 
“Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem.” 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 
“He did not know, poor beast, why love should not be 
true to death.” 


“We may live without Poetry, Music, and Art,” &c. 
W. A. C. 
A Persian saying, that our bliss on earth— 
“Ts not in pleasure but in ease from pain.” 

“ That seeking others’ good, we find our own.” 
“In Fame’s eternal temple shine for aye.” 
“But no Elisha in Elijah’s room.” 
“Trammelled and bound in custom's changeless school, 

Absurd by system, frivolous by rule.” 
“Cold lookers on, they say, 
Can better judge than those who play.” 
“When Hope, long doubtful, soared at length sublime.” 
H. N. C. 


Tat Ruge.—In Taylor's Words and Places, 
P- 270, on river names, in connection with the root 


“Rhe,” or “Rhin,” he states that the Rhee is in 
Cambridgeshire. What part of the county is it in? 
There is an old watercourse, “The Wryde,” near 
Thorney. Is that the stream intended ? 

GYRVE. 


“Sr. Georce’s Lorre.”—On an inquiry being 
made, temp. Edw. VI., into the furniture, &c., 
belonging to the Church of Kimbolton, Hunts, it 
was found that—“ Also solde by Thomas Holling, 
&e., w™ thassent of all .... a Lofte, called 
St. George’s Lofte, for xvj*.”. What can this have 
been ! T. N. Fernie. 


Curious Cory or Token.—My servant recently 
picked up, while digging in my garden in Hamp- 
shire, a coin or token, bearing on one side a pair 
of scales evenly balanced, with a fishing-hook 
under the left-hand scale ; and on the reverse side 
a heart, with a broad edge to it, and beneath, the 
figures “1794.” The edge is milled, but rather 
worn, and the coin is made of some dark metal not 
unlike bronze. Is it a coin or token ? 

H. R. 


Dymoke, Skipwitn, AND Woopwarp Fam- 
Lies.— Burke, in the Peerage and Baronetage, 
under “Skipwith,” says that— 

‘Sir William (Skipwith) m., 2ndly, Alice, dau. and 
heir of Sir Lionel Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, in the co. of 
Lincoln, and by her acquired a considerable estate, and 
left an only child, Henry, ancestor of the Skipwiths of 
Prestwould.” 

Should this not be “an only son”? My Eee 
asserts that Richard Woodward, of Butler's Merston 
(d. 14th August, 1556), was son of John Wood- 
ward, of Butler’s Merston, by his marriage with 
“ Dorothy, dau. of Sir Wm. Skipwith, by Alice, 
heiress of Sir Lionel Dymoke”; and that she died 
Nov. 8, 1554. I think the privately printed 
history of the Skipwiths confirms this statement. 

Joun Woopwarb. 


Home.”—I was looking through the 
registers of a country parish in Dorsetshire a short 
time ago, and came across several entries of mar- 
riages, written about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, where the expression “ called home” was 
used to denote the publication of the banns. This 
is, however, but the Dorset vernacular for the 
same. The register recorded their publication in 
due course, on “ three several Lord’s daies,” with 
the exception of one I noticed to be on “ three 
several market daies.” 

I would ask, was it ever usual in olden times for 
the banns to be published on market days instead 
of on Sundays ? J. 8. Upan, 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Rev. Rinceway, or BAsincsToKe.— 
Where can any information be obtained regarding 
him and his writings ? A. G. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Antnotocy.— Which is the best, fullest, 
ani completest edition of the Greek Anthology ? 
A Foreicner. 


litusrrations To “ Pickwick.’-—I want the 
names of the artists who did “ Illustrations to the 
Pickwick Club, edited by ‘ Boz,’ by Samuel Weller, 
to be completed in eight parts. The local scenery 
sketched on the spot.” ndon, E. Grattan, 1838. 
Why is “edited by Boz” put in? because the 
original Pickwick (1838) has for title, “ The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by 
Charles Dickens”? Perhaps the first few numbers 
of Pickwick were “edited by Boz.” It is well 
known how particular Dickens was about his 
illustratéons, so I cannot think that these Weller 

ates were published under his authority, as they 
= very had NeEpurite. 


A Ssconp-First Curmacteric.—In the chancel 
of Sidbury Church, Devonshire, is a brass plate 
inscribed——“ 1650, Hic jacet Henricus, Roberti 
Parsonii filius ; qui exiit anno statis sux climac- 
terico Acvreporpwty.” The Lancet has invited 
explanations as to the age at which Henry died. 
‘The replies which its correspondents give are con- 
flicting, ¢. g.— 

1. On the second climacteric after the first, 7. ¢., at 21. 


2. On the second principal climacteric, whichever 
that may be. 


3. In the year next to the first climacteric, i.¢., at 8. 
4. “Undoubtedly the meaning is, he died in his 63rd 


year. 

- 5. In the second of his grand climacterics, i. ¢., at 126. 
To myself the language of the epitaph seems to 

point to Henry’s being a young person, with a 

father still living, and so to exclude the last two 

conjectures. Cyrir. 


Sir TsHomas Herpert or Tintern, Bart.— 
Who was he? He is referred to in the margin of 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 258, as the possessor of a 
manuseript therein referred to as an authority. 

J. F. M. 

Dats ov A CALENDAR, TEMP. Epw. II.—I have 
before me an ancient calendar, in which the 27th 
of March is marked “ Resurrectio Domini,” with 
“B” for the Sunday Letter. The Black Prime, or 
Golden Number, opposite the 21st of March, is 
xvi. In what year was the calendar written? It 
purports te helong to the first half of the fourteenth 
century. M. D. T. N. 


A Portrait Parytrer.—I am anxious 
to learn something of him. He was practising his 
art in 1760.or 1765. J. R. B. 

“Tne Onty Kin,” &.—Is anything known of 
the origin of the two curious compositions at the 
end of the Passover Service of the German Jews, 
= Phe Only Kid” and “ Who Knows One Thing”? 


Are they in the Talmud, or what is the earliest 
date at which they are found ? J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Aritnuetic.—I have been asked for informa. 
tion about an old system of arithmetic, in which 
sums—especially addition sums—may be proved 
by “casting out the nines.” This is rather a vague 
way of putting it, but I know no other. Is there 
any book which I can consult, or will any corre. 
spondent assist me ? M. H. 8. C. 


Warer-MArk.—On the paper of an old etching 
representing an aged, miserable, worn-out, shoeless 
horse, turned out on a common to die, and standing 
over the carcase of a dead one which dogs are about to 
devour, is a water-mark of some emblems resembling 
a water-wheel, or a circle of palings, &c., and the 
words Pro Patria H D. What is the date and 
country of this paper? The etching itself may be 
a copy, made at the time, after Paul Potter or 
some other old master of the Low Countries. Is 
there any book on water-marks ? 

Grorce R. Jesse. 

Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Tue Wisuine or Great Britain 
IreLANp.—Can any of your readers give me some 
information respecting the customs observed at the 
wishing wells in Great Britain and Ireland, or any 
superstitions connected with them? C. L. W 

[See xii, 227, 298.] 


Sm Jonunx Brrury, K.G.—Wanted the date, 
actual or approximate, of the death of Sir John 
Burley, K.G., temp. Richard IL, called Messire 
Jehan le Burlé in a list, in French, printed in 
Heylin’s Historie of St. George, p. 351. J. F.M. 


ArmoriAL.—To whom does a coat of arms, 
“argent, a chevron engrailed gules, between three 
mullets pierced, vert,” belong? It is engraved on 
a sun-dial in the garden of a very old house in 
Hampshire. B. L 


Sm Jonux McGerri, 1664.—In the records of 
baptisms for the parish of Dirleton, East Lothian, 
there is the following entry :— 

“1664. Sep. 4. Geo. Heriot, a son named John. 
Witnesses, Sir John McGetti and Livingstone of Salt- 
coats.” 

Can you give any particulars regarding this Sir 
John McGetti, or mention where such are likely t 
be found ? 

Edinburgh. 


Frances Ayscouan, Rericr or Sir 
Ayscoven, Kr., or Oscoopry.—She made her 
will, dated December 1, 1711, in which she desires 
to be buried in the parish church of St. Hellen im 
Yorke, “nigh to my dear mother there buried. 


She leaves to Sir Wm. Hawksworth ten broads; 
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to Lady Hawksworth, his wife (her granddaughter), 
her diamond ear-rings, &c.; to Mr. Fawkes ten 
broads, and to Mrs. Fawkes, her granddaughter, 
her table of plate, &c. ; to Mr. Mann, minister of 
Kilborne, her right and interest in a farm at 
Satton under Whitsoncliffe ; to Dorothy, the wife 
of Richard Utley, fifty shillings yearly ; to her 
cousin, Mrs. Spencer, &c. ; Mrs. Fairfax, 201. ; 
to Cosen Elizabeth Ayscough, of Yorke, 5/., &e. ; 
to Frances, the daughter of Cosen Edward Masters, 
201. to John Corbut, her cosen, 101. ; to Cousin 
Elizabeth Breary, twenty broads. (Query —Whose 
daughter was Lady Ayscough ? 
Gero. J. ARMYTAGE. 
Clifton, Brighouse. 


Nicnotas Morrimer.— There was a royal 
chantry in the Lady Chapel of Chichester, founded 
by King Henry V. ; the purpose of the endowment 
includes the name of Nicholas Mortimer, a kins- 
man of the royal family. Who was he? 

Mackenzie E. C. 


Reviciovs Brocrarnuy or a Noster Lapy, 
emr»cA 1650.—In a sermon, delivered about 1652, 
Dr. Fuller, pleading for moderation in fasting, 
refers to— 

“A noble lady whose religious life is lately printed; 
who some hours before her death, being in perfect min 
and memory, called for a cup of wine, and spake to her 
kinswoman. ‘ If God,’ said she, ‘restore me to my health 
again, I will never macerate my body so much, to disable 
it, as I have done with my fasting.’ ” 


Who is meant ? Joun E. Barey. 


Tue “Free Cuare.” or HAvVERING-MERE.— 
Iread in Richard Parker's View ¢,/ Cambridge, 
translated from the Latin into English by Richard 
Hearn (Parker was a son of Archdeacon Parker, a 
former rector of this parish), that Thomas, of 
Castle Bernard, in addition to other preferments, 
was “Warden of the Free Chapel of Havering- 
mere, now Harrimere Chapel, in the Parish of 
Streatham, but upon the river of Ely, and Canon 
of Aukland, with the Prebend of Fishwashe. A 
notable Benefactor, who resign’d his wardenship 
about the year of our Lord 1426.” I shall be 
glad to know the meaning of the expression “ Free 
Chapel,” and how such free chapels were usually 
served. In this instance the chapel has dis- 
appeared long since ; but I suspect that there were 
many such chapels formerly in the Fen district. 

Hven Pieor. 

Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Biack Priest or WeppaLe.—Who was this 
mysterious and rather important personage, who 
appears to have flourished about the middle of the 
thirteenth century? All I have been able to ascer- 
tain is that, along with the old Earl of Fife and 
the Lord of Abernethy in Scotland, he shared in 
the transcendant privilege of sanctuary. According 


to Wyntoun (Cronykil, bk. vt. c. xix. L 38, et seq.) 
there were only three originally who were partakers 
in such a right :— 
“ That is, ye blak prest of Weddale, 
The Thane of Fyfe, and ye thryd syn 
Quhaewyse be Lord of Abernethyne” ; 

and in the oldest Border treaty, 1249 (Border 
Laws, 4), is found, “pro domino Episcopo Sancti 
Andrew jurabit Presbyter de Weddale.” Where 
was “ Weddale” situated? It can hardly be Wear- 
dale, in the county of Durham. The Bishop of 
St. Andrews, in 1249, was David de Bernhame, 
who, while Great Chamberlain (1228) to Alexander 
IL, King of Scots, was elected to that see, 1239, 
June 3, and consecrated on January 22 following, 
Fest. of 8. Vincent, M., by the Bishops of Glas- 
gow, Caithness, and Dunblane. He anointed the 
young King Alexander IIT. at Scone, on July 13, 
1249, and died 1253, April 26, at Newthorn, near 
Berwick (of which town he was a native), his 
remains being interred in the abbey church of 
Kelso. A. A. 


“Escrivano DE —In Montalvos’ 
Copilacion de Leyes, printed at Burgos in 1488, 
the colophon runs thus :—“ Este libro se imprimio 
en la muy noble y muy leal cibdad de burgos por 
maestre fadrique aleman escrivano de molde, 28 Set., 
1488,” &c. The phrase, “ Escrivano de Molde” 
(writer by types, forms, or moulds) is very interest- 
ing. Can any of your readers mention other books 
in which it occurs ? Wa. Bragesr, F.S.A. 


“S” versus “Z.”—Some years ago, an elderly 
correspondent of mine used to amuse me by always 
writing “ surprized.” I was under the impression 
that this was an obsolete spelling. But in a certain 
series of proof-sheets which have passed through 
my hands during last autumn, I find poor letter s 
constantly ousted by x. “ Teaze,” “ realize,” “ad- 
vertize,” &e. Are we about to desert s for 2, or is 
my compositor eccentric ! HERMENTRUDE. 


Portrait or Barnor, THE ALMost MARTYR.— 
The Rev. William Valentine, the late vicar of St. 
Thomas's, Stepney, had in his possession a fine 
portrait (on panel) of Barbor, who after he was 
tied to the stake was saved from martyrdom by 
the death of Queen Mary. To commemorate his 
preservation, he is said to have had this portrait 
painted, and a jewel made, consisting of a minia- 
ture of Elizabeth, set round with precious stones 
(see Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1840, 
p. 602, where both are engraved). By his will 
f these memorials were to descend as heirlooms, but 
in the course of time they were separated, and 
some years ago Mr. Valentine became the possessor 
of the picture. Are there now in existence any of 
the representatives of Barbor who might desire to 
possess the portrait? Mr. Valentine once received 
some proposals for this purpose. Ae 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. I. Jax, 31, 74, 


Replies. 
CHARLES OWEN OF WARRINGTON. 
(1% viii. 492.) 
The following is in answer to a query that ap- 


— twenty years ago. Charles Owen was a 
rother of James Owen, a nonconforming minister 
of Salop. Their father was John Owen of Abernaut, 
near Caermarthen ; he had nine children, of whom 
James, the second son, was born Noy. 1, 1654, and 
died April 8, 1706. Charles Owen was probably 
younger than James ; the earliest mention I have 
found of him is on June 16, 1702, at an Ordination 
of Dissenting Ministers, held in Warrington by 
Matthew Henry, Risley, Ainsworth, &c., “ Mr. 
Charles Owen began with Prayer and Reading.” 
On August 18, in the same year, there was another 
ordination at Wrexham, by Matthew Henry, James 
Owen, &c., when “ Mr. Charles Owen, Mr. Jenkin 
Thomas, and Mr. Benyon pray’d; Mr. J. Owen 
pray’d and preach’d,” &c. 

In The Jacobite Trials at Manchester, edited by 
W. Beamont, Esq., for the Chetham Society, 
p. 53 :— 

“ We have also a bill found against Owen, our Presbe- 
terion minister of our towne, for publishing that book 
which I sent you by your brother Legh, which will whip 
his pockett, for the coppey will cost him 30/. or 40/., the 
haveing sett forth the whole book in the bill of indicte- 
ment.”—Letter from J. Goulborne (steward of the Legh 
family at Warrington) to P. Legh, Esq., att Lyme. 

The book referred to is evidently his Plain 
Dealing, 1715, for among the Rawl. MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, I find an Answer to Plain 
Dealing, &c., dedicated— 

“To the Hon” and worthy Gentlemen the Grand- 

jury of Lancashire. 

“Gentlemen, —I can recommend this performance 
to the protection of none so propper as to your selves, 
who have so eminently signalized your zeal in defence of 
our holy Religion by a just and legal prosecution of the 
author of this Pamphlet, who, it seems, has his residence 
amongst you. 

“T should not have presumed to meddle in this matter 
after you had concerned your selves, were it not that I 
am sensible the contagion has spread abroad, where your 
happy influence has no authority to exert itselfe, and, 
therefore, I thought it necessary that something by way 
of antidote should be published, in order to stop the 
poison. 

“So, hopeing you'll still persevere in your care for 
the preservation of our Holy Religion against all it’s 
enemies, I beg leave to subscribe my selfe 

Gentlemen, y* most obedient sr"*., 

Walter Wilson, in his History of Dissenting 
Churches, vol. iii., p. 514 (8vo. Lond., 1810), says : 
—“We have seen a sermon* upon the Queen’s 
death [Aug. 1, 1714] by Dr. Owen, of Warrington.” 

In Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of Dissenters, vol. i., 


* On the text—“ And Ahab, the son of Omri, did evil 
in the sight of the Lord above all that were before him.” 
—1 Kings xvi. 20. 


p- 426 (8vo., Lond., 1808), speaking of James 
Owen and his Plea for Scripture Ordination, 
published in 1694 :— 


“ After his decease, Charles Owen, his brother, 
prosecuted the subject. He published a Vindication of 
the Plea, « Treatise on the Superiority of Ordination by 
Presbyters to that of Bishops, and a History of Ordination, 
which had all been begun by his brother James, and 
were completed by him; and in them he notices and 
exposes the arguments of Mr. Gipps, rector of Bury, iy 
Lancashire, who had written against James Owen's 
Plea for Presbyterian Ordination.” 


I subjoin a list of works by C. Owen :— 


1. Some account of the Life and Writings of James 
Owen. 12mo., Lond., 1709. (Bodl.) 

2. The Scene of Delusions Open’d, in an Historical 
Account of Prophetick Impostures. 12mo., Lond., 1712. 
(J. F. Marsh, Esq.) 

3. Hymns Sacred to the Lord's-Table, Collected and 
Methodiz'd. By Charles Owen. Sm. 8vo., Leverpoole, 
1712. (The late Dr. Robson.) 

4. Donatus Redivivus: or, a Reprimand to a Modern 
Church Schismatick. (Anon.) Lond., 1714. (“N. & Q”) 
Republ. as Rebaptization Condemned. Lond., 1716. 

«N. & Q.”) 

5. Plain Dealing: or Separation without Schism and 
Schism without Separation. Svo. Lond., 1715. (Bodl.) 
12th edition. S8vo., Lond., 1727. (Brit. Mus.) 


6. Validity of Dissenting Ministry. Svo., Lond., 1716. _ 


(Brit. Mus.) 

7. A Funeral Sermon for the Rev. Mr. T. Risley. 8vo., 
Lond., 1716. (Brit. Mus.) 

8. A Vindication of Plain Dealing from the Aspersions 
of two Country Curates, contained in a Pamphlet entitled, 
Plain Dealing proved to be Plain Lying. (Anon.) 8vo., 
Lond., 1716. (Brit. Mus.) 

9. Plain Dealing and its Vindication defended against 
a certain Pamphlet. (Anon.) 8vo., Lond.,1716. (Brit. 
Mus. 

10. The Jure Divino Woe: omnes in the re- 
markable Punishment of Persecutors, False Teachers, 
and Rebels. A Thanksgiving Sermon preached (on 
Jude 11) at Manchester, Nov. 14. 8vo., Lond., 1717. 
(Brit. Mus.) 

11. Plain Reasons, I. for Dissenting from the Com- 
munion of the Church of England. II. Why Dissenters 
are not and cannot be guilty of Schism, &c. By a true 
Protestant. 3rd edition. (Anon.) 8vo., Lond., 1717. 
23rd edition. 8vo., Lond., 1736. (Bodl. 

12. The Dissenters claim of Right to a Capacity for 
Civil Offices. (Anon.) 8vo., Lond., 1717. (Brit. Mus.) 

13. The Danger of the Church and Kingdom from 
Foreigners Considered. (Anon.) 8vo., Lond., 1721. 
(Brit. Mus.) An edition with his name on title. Svo., 
Lond., 1750. (Bodl.) 

14. An Alarm to Protestant Princes and People who 
are all struck at in the Popish Cruelties at Thorn, &c. 
(Anon.) 8vo., Lond., 1725. (Brit. Mus.) 

15. Meditations on the Incarnation, Sufferings, an@ 
Death of Christ [abridged from the Wonders of Ledeem- 
ing Love, by C. 0.}. Lond. Religious Tract Soc., First 
Series, Tracts, No. 302. 1830. (Brit. Mus.) 

16. Essay towards the Natural History of Serpents. 
4to., Lond., 1742. (Brit. Mus.) 


17. Funeral Sermon. 8vo., Lond., 1746. (Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.) 
18. On Marriage; on Hebr. xiii. 4. Svo., 1758. 


(Watt.) 
19. The Vanity of Human Life illustrated under the 
Similitude of Nothing, a Discourse [on Ps. xxxix. 5] 
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Colledge in OXFORD, 
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MEMOIRS 


By Cuar tes Owen. 
LonDon 
Printed for EMAN, MATTHEWS, at the 
Bible Pater-nofter-Row; and J. Har- 
[RIsoN, at the Koyal-Exchange, 1716, 
[Price bound, 6d. }” 
It contains, after the tide, a Dedication to “ Mz, John | 
Risley,” signed “ Your assured friend, Charles Owen | 
“Warrington July. 10, 1716” [6 pages} Next the | 
Funeral Sermon, text 2 Kings Li, 12. My fath | 
** Father, the Chariots of Is ael, and the Horsem en tiv 
[pages 7 to 37.] Then “ A Short Account of Mr, Thomas : 
* Rieley’s life, &c.” [pages 38 to 60.) The memoirs do 
not give much genealogical or historical information, as 
fhey consist chiefly of theological quotations and texts ; 
like most of the writings of the same character, pub- 
lished at the beginning of the last century. 


J. Paut Rytanps, F.S.A, 


Highfields, Thelwall. 


Price Pew. vr Is ba 4 


_ 1670 OWEN (Chas.), D.D. eee Gratitude, Seven Practical 
ourses. I2mo, dound, Is. "3d. 1731. 


OWEN (Dr., of Warrington) Character and Con- 
duct of Ecclesiastics in Church and State, from 
the first Plantation of this Island, etc., 12mo, 
cloth, 2s 6d Eddowes, Salop, 1768 
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occasioned by the Death of Mrs. M. Lythgow, &c. 
8vo,, Manch., 1758. (Brit. Mus.) 

The above works are, I believe, usually as- 
cribed to one author, but I am inclined to think 
that they are by two different men, perhaps father 
and son. Some of your Lancashire readers may 
be able to solve this question. 

No. 2 was translated into German, and published 
at Leipzig in 1715. Plain Dealing, p. 38 :— 
“ Rebaptization is another novel Practice lately in- 
troduced into the Church, &c. You may see more 
of this in my Donatus Redivivus and The Amazon 
*Unmask'd.” W. H. 
Bodleian Library. 


Irish Provinciauisms ix. passim; xii. 
479, 522.)—I may preface my answers by saying 
that in some parts of the north of Ireland the 
settlers can still speak and understand Gaelic ; this 
is not the case in the County Derry, but the in- 
habitants of the lowlands can speak almost as good 
Scotch, and certainly can understand it quite as 
well, as the inhabitants of the Scotch Lowlands. 
When speaking to an Englishman, or anyone who 
speaks English fairly, they would consider it very 
bad manners to talk broad ; in courtesy to him, 
they do their utmost to speak intelligible English, 
and rarely embellish their speech with proverbs or 
old sayings. Anyone wishing to hear them con- 
verse in their every-day tongue would do well to 
follow the example of Dan O’Connell. 

For some years I have been engaged collecting 
materials for a work on the antiquities, manners, 
customs, legends, &c., of the County of Derry, 
and I need hardly say that any contribution which 
would throw light on the subject would be most 
interesting to me. 

The word houghel is commonly applied to a 
splay-footed person, who shuffles along in an awk- 
ward manner. Houghling is walking awkwardly, 
to move from side to side. The word is Scotch, 
and is derived from hoghlin, a pig. Anyone who 

seen a fat pig walking can form an idea of the 
way a houghlin’ person wabbles from side to side. 
Crowl is also Scotch. A common expression is “a 
wee donsie crowl”=a small sickly child ; “I’m very 
donsie ”=I’m very feeble or sickly. Bray is the 
Scotch brae, pure and simple. 

As Mr. Warren has already said, the whitteret 
takes its name from the white ring round its throat ; 
witter—throat. 

A whitteret about a house is considered very 
sonsie (lucky). It is also commonly believed in 
the County Derry that if it found one asleep in 
the open field it would cut one’s throat, and, vam- 
pire-like, suck the blood. I once feigned to sleep 
close to a little burn which threaded its way be- 
hind an old stone ditch overgrown by whin bushes. 
A couple of these animals, which I knew to be in 
ditch, presented themselves in about ten 


minutes, and continued to watch me closely until 
I began to move ; they were very cautious however, 
and would not venture nearer to me than about 
five yards. Their odour was most offensive. I 
may add that clanjampery is in common use in 
County Derry. 

Fouther is correctly explained by Mr. Sxipron. 
In the County Derry they say of an unhandy per- 
son, “ You’re a fouther and the ducks ’ill get ye.” 
I think it is of Scotch origin, though I do not find 
it in Jamieson’s Dictionary. 

There is a word in common use somewhat like 
it, viz., footie, which means a small insignificant 
person or thing. 

“Tt’s a footey thing tae fa’ oot aboot ”"=it’s a 
small matter to quarrel about. Lim, or Leim-a- 
vaddy, the “ Dog’s Leap.” 

Carry, or Carryback, so called from the rocks or 
stones of which it is built. Faughan, or Fochan, 
so called from the tender good grass which grew 
on its fertile banks. 

Nowe is Scotch, and means a little hill or knoll. 
In an old song, which I heard sung in County 
Derry, the following occurs :— 

“ We'll ca’ the yows (ewes) frae the nowes 
Molly and me.” 

Dellanfan is a short way of saying “ daylight 
fallin’.” Mr. Skipton did not catch the sound 
properly ; it is pronounced del-let-fawn, or del-leete- 
fan ; the t is always sounded. Cammon is a popular 
game about Christmas; it is called in Scotland 
cammack, from cammock, a crooked stick. Gaelic 
cam=crooked. 

For skelp, see Jamieson, vol. ii. pp. 397-8. In 
County Derry a splinter is called a skel, which 
Jamieson confounds with “skelp.” Jamieson 
traces byre to the French bouverie, a stall for oxen, 
from beuf, an ox. For derivations, and fuller ex- 
a of the words, houghel, crowl, whitteret, 
hlether, and mill lade, see Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary. 

In reference to my former paper (4* S. ix. 513) 
on this subject, I still adhere to the views therein 
expressed. I have made every inquiry personally 
in the district, about the saying “that bangs 
Banagher,” and find there is nothing known about 
it, but the good people of Banagher, on the river 
Shannon, lay claim to the saying, and ground their 
claim on traditions which I cannot believe. I also 
confirm the remarks of J. Cx. R. and HERMEN- 
TRUDE : the saying is common in Glasgow and the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and I have frequently heard 
it in Lancashire and Cheshire; indeed, wherever 
Irishmen migrate in numbers they carry their 
proverbs and sayings with them. 
Cumer O’Lyxy. 


Untawrut Games or THE Mippie Aces (5™ 
S. i. 47.)}—Kayles, written also cayles and keiles, 
derived from the French word quilles, was frequently 
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played with pins, and, no doubt, gave origin to the 
modern game of nine pins, though primitively the 
kayle pins do not appear to have been confined to 
any certain number. 

The game of cloish or closh, mentioned frequently 
in the ancient statutes,* seems to have been the 
same as kayles, or at least exceedingly like it. 
Cloish was played with pins which were thrown at 
with a bow] instead of a truncheon, and, probably, 
differed only in name from the ninepins of the 
present time. 

Gleek is mentioned with primero in Green’s Tu 
quoque, where one of the characters proposes to 
play at twelve-penny gleek ; but the other insists 
upon making it for a crown at least. 

I have extracted the above from Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England, edit. 1868, 
pp. 271, 334, and have presumed that by “guek” 
is meant gleek, but perhaps I may be in error here. 

Cuarues A. J. Mason. 

3, Gloueester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Kayles, cayles, keiles, keel-pins, or kittle-pins, 
was the progenitor of modern skittles. The game 
consisted in throwing a club or cudgel at a row of 
pins, and differed from cloysh, cloish, or closh, in 
which the pins were knocked down by a bowl. 
Minsheu (1627) thus defines closh- “the casting 
of a bowle at nine-pinnes of wood, or nine shanke- 
bones of an oxe or an horse.” Both these games 
were in the first instance prohibited by the 17 Edw. 
IV., cap. 3. See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
p. 271, and Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia, p. 617. 

J. Caries Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


“Closh is an unlawfull game forbidden by the 
statute Anno 17 Edw. 4, cap. 3, which is in casting 
of a bowle at nine-pinnes of wood or nine shanke 
bones of an oxe or horse.”—Minsheu, 1627. It 
was also prohibited says Strutt, 18, 20 Hen. VIIL., 
though Collier, Ann Stage, I. 36, calls them not 
statutes but orders issued. There is, too, a con- 
sensus of authorities that cayles, keeles, kiles, &c., 
skales, and probably scoyles, are ninepins. “ Nine- 
pins or kiels,” Jonson’s Chloridia; “ Kiles or nine 
pinnes,” Minsheu. “ Aliossi at keeles, skales or 
nine pinnes,” and “Cione, a bird. ... Also a 
ninepin or peg or keele,” Florio. And so Cotgrave 
under “quille,” from which all these words are 
derived. Keeles, also, like closh and loggats, were 
sometimes of bone, as shown by Jonson (as above), 
Hanmer (Hamlet, v. 1), and in The Merry Milk- 
Maid of Islington (Strutt). In Coles’s Dictionary 
is “closh, the forbidden game at closh-cayles, nine- 
pins.” Hence we may perhaps conjecture that 
the two words were synonymes or interchanged 
for similar games in different districts, and that 


* An. 17 Edw. IV. cap. 3, again 18, 20 Hen. VIIL., in 
both which acts this game is prohibited. 


closh, whether as a more barbaric word, or from its 
more frequent use in the statutes and proclama- 
tions, dropped out of use. I do not remember 
having met with it in any Elizabethan dramatist 
or poet. Strutt seems to say that cloish differed 
from cayles in the pins being thrown at with a 
bowl instead of a truncheon, and others, misled by 
this, have said so. It is to be regretted that Strutt 
does not always give his authorities, but he him- 
self says, under “ cayles,” that the two drawings 
he copies “represent that species of the game 
called club-kayles,” jeux de quilles & baston, names 
which imply that there were kayles not played 
with a club. The phrase closh-cayles also suggests 
that closh may (if not of the root clash) be allied 
to closh, a disease in the feet of cattle. If so, and 
it is rendered the more likely by the use of shank 
bones for pins, the phrase might be glossed as 
stagger-pins, 

In interpreting, however, closh and keels as 
ninepins, we must take the latter as the generic 
term for a variety of games typified by the more 
general ninepins. Thus, as stated by Strutt, keeles 
not only included ninepins and skittles or kittle- 
pins, but, as shown by his drawings, games where 
the number of pins varied. Nay, there are two 
reasons for believing that keels was applied to 
other games in which a pin, peg, or goal was used. 
For first, in French quille is not only, according to 
Cotgrave, “a keyle or pin of wood used at nine- 
pins or keyles,” &c., but “a la quille is at cat and 
trap.” And, secondly, in a parlour game intto- 
duced or re-introduced some years ago, and called 
squales, an evident variation of kayles and skales, 
flat discs are slid from the edge of a round table 
towards a centre pin much as in curling, bowls ot 
loggats. I may add, that while bowls was clearly 
a gentlemanly and citizen game in great vogue, 
the very unfrequent mention of keeles or ninepins 
seems to show that it was a more rustic pastime ot 
more vulgar town game, and this is borne out by 
Sidney’s Arcadia :— 

“ And now at keeles they try a harmeless chaunce, 

And now their curre they teach to fetch and daunce.” 
“ Lamon’s Song,” Book I., and similarly in “ Geron 
and Mastix,” Book IT. :— 

‘* Now shepheards spend their dayes 

At blow-point, hot-cockles, or else at keeles.” 
“Guek” is a misspelling or error for gleek, the 
game which, after primero, was the chief gambling 
game at cards. It was played by three, and I 
fancy had some resemblance to piquet. 

B. 


P.S.—Perhaps some one will give us the words 
of the statutes, &c., mentioned above, as also those 
of 33 Henry VIII. mentioned by Hanmer. 


Eprscopan Tries (4% S. xii. 64, 90, 121, 163 


450, 503.)—I fail to see that I have committed 
“ the logical fallacy of defending that which nobody 
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has denied.” Mr. Tew denies that bishops, other 
than peers of the realm, have a right to the title 
of “Lord.” I assert, on the contrary, that they 
are lords by right, and not only by courtesy. Mr. 
Tew founds his argument on the assumption that 
right and legal claim are convertible terms. I 
found mine on the fact that the Church can confer 
rights which the civil law may or may not enforce, 
and which are not affected by the acknowledgment 
or denial of them by the State. Mr. Tew is 
singularly unfortunate in citing a Scotch bishop 
as one who cannot demand to be called Lord 
Bishop in a legal document. The present Scotch 
prelates are not less lord bishops, though the civil 
power does not so style them, than their prede- 
cessors were bishops, though in the days of perse- 
eution of the Scotch Church the civil power refused 
to recognize their episcopal character. Notwith- 
standing the absence of State recognition, the 
power conferred by the Church upon these bishops 
in the last century was so effectual that the whole 
episcopate (Anglican) of the United States traces 
its origin toa bishop (the senior of the canonical 
three) who was consecrated by them. And if 
the Church can thus confer power without State 
recognition, & fortiori she can give right to a title 
which is only an outward sign of the power con- 
ferred. 

Those persons who are not members of the 
Church, and who consequently refuse to acknow- 
ledge her authority, must necessarily refuse to 
accord as a right any titles which are derived 
from the Church and not directly from the sove- 
reign, and thus to x certain extent it is true that 
“the question seems to turn upon private opinion 
only.” But, historically, the Church is a power 
independent of the State, allied with it by estab- 
lishment, as in England, or entirely unconnected 
with it, as in Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
States. It is a power having its own laws and 
its own rights, giving to its ministers certain 
functions which the State is incapable of giving, 
and conferring certain titles, as marks of honour, 
upon its chief ministers which are not derived 
from the State, and which, therefore, the State 
cannot take away, though it may ignore them. 
Given, then, an acknowledgment of the Church as 
* power, and the right of her bishops to any title 
she may confer is, I think, established. “Deny 
her existence as a power, and the denial of the 
right of her bishops to any title not derived from 
the State is the logical consequence. Does Mr. 
Tew deny the one, and therefore the other? Mr. 
Tew concludes his note by a question, whether he 
ought or ought not to address the suffragan bishops 
of England as lord bishops. If he will refer to 
my first note (vol. xii. p. 122), he will find it there 
stated by me:— 
hinen bishops have, strictly speaking, no sees. 

18 true that they are called after some town, as Dover 


and Nottingham, but they have no throne in any church 
in those towns, because, according to ancient rule, there 
cannot be two episcopal thrones in one diocese. Having 
no sees they have no title.” 

I may add that the Church herself decided this. 
Convocation considered the point at the time of 
the consecration of the Bisho p of Nottingham, and 
decided that the title of Jord bishop should not be 
given to suffragans. H. P. D. 


J.S. Mint ow “Liserty” i. 29.)— 
C. A. W. will find a review of this work in the 
British Quarterly Review, vol. xlviii. p.1.  G. 

Tue “ Vio.et-Crownep” City (4® xii. 496.) 
-——The word ioarépayvos, applied distinctively to 
Athens, may be found in the references of CanTAB, 
and (I believe) nowhere else. Boeckh (IIcvdapou 
ta cwlopeva, Leips., 1819), tom. ii. p. 580, 
remarks, “ioorédavos, spectat ad ipsa solennia 
quibus hic Dithyrambus inserviebat, in quibus 
violaceas coronas usurpatas esse prius docet 
fragmentum.” 

Mr. T. Mitchell, in his edition of Aristophanes’ 
Acharn. (Lond., 1835), appends the following 
note 

“The graceful practice of twisting chaplets around the 
head of the’ancients is too well known toneed illustration ; 
and in Athenian chaplets no flower bore a more frequent 
part than that beautiful one which formed so common an 
ornament in their parterres and gardens.” 

In his translation of the same comedy into 
English (Lond., 1820), he gives a note as follows:— 

“ The violet was the favorite and distinguishing flower 
of the Athenians. Ionians in their origin, they saw in 
the don, or violet, an allusion to the name of their founder. 
While Sparta, therefore, was characterised as the Dovy- 
stephanos, or javelin-crowned city, the Athenians took 
pride in being called the 7o-stephanot, or violet-crowned.” 

This explanation is ingenious, but there appear 
to be grave philological doubts as to its soundness. 
Perhaps some contributors to “N. & Q.” may 
throw additional light on the matter. 

B. E. N. 


Tcryixc THE Faces or Busts to THE WALL 
(4% S. xii. 495.) —When I was in Paris, in July, 
1848, during part of the “Red” Revolution, a 
friend informed me that he had been present when 
the mob made havoc of the furniture, &c., of Louis 
Philippe’s palace in the February insurrection. He 
gave me some of the velvet of the chairs, and the 
purple and gold china, then destroyed — relics 
which I still preserve. He mentioned that the 
marble bust of the once-popular Citizen King was 
only saved from immediate destruction by the 
infuriated populace through the happy expedient 
of a student. He turned the face of the bust 
round, so that it was reflected in the mirror then 
behind it, and said, “ There, let the Old Cheat have 
a look at himself. He cannot have a worse punish- 
ment.” Justifying Voltaire’s eulogium, the monkey 
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portion of a Parisian mob’s character is always 
ready to come in sight, along with the tiger's. 
Everybody laughed, enjoying the joke, and a fine 
work of art was saved. Good use is made of the 
incident of turning a picture’s face to the wall in 
Charles Reade’s Put Yourself in His Place. But 
neither of these cases affords explanation of the 
custom mentioned by 8. 8. S. J. W. E. 
Molash, Kent. 


Cyrmpiine ror Larks (5 §. i. 27.)—The first 
question is as to the verbal form “ Cymbling,” 
which is not recognized by any of the chief 
dictionaries of the English language. I am in- 
formed, however, upon good authority that in 
Yorkshire, at least, the phrase “cymbling for 
bees ” is still in use, and that it is applied to the 
common method for making bees settle, in fact 
Virgil’s 

“ Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymdala circum.” 

Having thus connected the verb to cymble 
with the noun cymbal, the next question, 
which relates to the nature of the sport of 
“cymbling for larks,” becomes more easy. In 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, edition of 1801, 
p. 29, I find the following passage, which I have 
no doubt describes the sport in question under 
other names. He is quoting from Jewel for 
Gentrie, Lond., 1614 :— 

“There is also another method of fowling, which, 
says my author, for I will give it nearly in his own 
words, is performed with nets, and in the night 
time, and the darker the night the better: — ‘This 
sport we call in England most commonly bird-lLutting, 
and some call it low-balling, and the use of it is to go 
with a great light of cressets or rags of linen dipped 
in tallow, which will make a good light; and you must 
have a pan or plate made like a lanthorn to carry your 
light in, which mast have a great socket to hold the 
light, and carry i: before you, on your breast, with a 
bell in your other hand, and of a great bigness, made in 
the manner of a cowbell, but still larger, and you must 
ring it always after one order. If you carry the bell, 
you must have two companions with nets, one on each 
side of you, and what with the bell and what with the 
light, the birds will be so amazed, that, when you come 
near them, they will turn up their white bellies. Your 
companions shall then lay their nets quietly upon them 
and take them. But you must continue to ring the bell ; 
for if the sound shall cease, the other birds, if there be 
any more near at hand, will rise up and fly away.’ ‘ This 
is,’ continues the author, ‘an excellent method to 
— woodcocks, partridges, and all other land 

irds.’” 


Whether any of the instruments above described 
are to be found in any museum, or elsewhere, I am 
unable to say. H. M. R. P. 


“Bavin” (5% §. i. 46.)—In this county of 
Sussex bavin means a bundle of underwood, some- 
times called kindlers, as they are used for lighting 
fires. Wedgwood gives the meaning, “a brush 
faggot. O. Fr. baffe, faisceau, fagot.” Chambers, 
in his dictionary, considers them as a kind of 


fascines used in fortification. Shakspeare, too, 
certainly, in the only passage in which I can find 
the word, uses it in this sense :— 
“ The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
' With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits, 
Soon kindled, and soon burn’d.” 
Henry IV., First Part, Act iii. se. if, 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Fagots made of dry, light brushwood were 
called bavins in Sussex some twenty years ago, and 
probably retain the name. They kindle readily 
and burn out quickly ; so do the “rash bavin 
wits,” not only of Shakspeare’s, but of all time. 


Granam, Viscount DunpeE (5 i. 48)— 
James Graham, titular Viscount Dundee, who died 
at Dunkirk, in 1759, sold the family estate of 
Duntrune to his uncle Alexander Graham before 
1735. Alexander Graham settled the estate o 
his brother David, who died in 1766. By his wife 
Girzel Gardyne he left an only son, Alexander, 
who succeeded to the family estate, and died in 
1782. He had married Clementina, daughter of 
David Gardyne, of Middleton, and left a son, 
Alexander, and several daughters. Alexander 
Graham, of Duntrune, died s. p. in 1802. Two 
of his sisters were married. The younger sister, 
Clementina, was wife of Gavin Drummond. Her 
daughter, who bore the same Christian name, 
married David, eighth Earl of Airlie, father of the 
present Earl. Amelia, the elder sister, married, in 
1781, Patrick Stirling, of Pittendreich, Forfar- 
shire, and became mother of two sons and two 
daughters. Alexander, the second son, died in 
infancy. The elder son, William Stirling Graham, 
born 12th June, 1794, died in December, 1844, 
and was succeeded in the estate of Duntrune by 
his elder sister. That gentlewoman, Miss Clemen- 
tina Stirling Graham was born in May, 1782, and 
is consequently now in her ninety-first year. In 
youth she was celebrated for her amusing persona- 
tions. Some of these she has related in a volume 
entitled Mystifications, published in 1864 under 
the editorial care of Dr. John Brown, of Edin- 
burgh. To my work The Modern Scottish Minstré 
(Edinb., 1870, 8vo.) she is an esteemed contributor. 
She represents the Grahams of Duntrune and 
Claverhouse. Jane, her younger sister, married 
John Mortlock Lacon, of Great Yarmouth, with 
issue six sons and four daughters; she died i 
1868. CHARLES RoGERs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Miss Sterling Graham, of Duntroon, is the 
sent representative of Bonny Dundee, a lady w 
acquaintance is highly prized by those who know 
her. 


Prx-Basxer (5 §. i. 28.)—The mother’s, not 


youngest, but whether youngest or only child, lat 
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without hope of another is intensely endeared to 
her, and is called the pin-basket, because the 
basket containing the infant-toilet remains there- 
after pinned up and closed. Changing, therefore, 
“voungest” in the dictionaries into “last,” the 
word pin-basket, ¢.¢. pinned-basket, seems, in all 
four quotations, appropriate, Joun PIKE. 


There is sometimes heard among the peasants, 
in Wales, the saying “I will put a pin in her bas- 
ket.” The meaning which they attach to the 
phrase may be best illustrated by such vulgarisms 
as “I will do for the chap,” “I will finish him off,” 
«T will cook his hash for him,” &c. R. & M. 


ON A TOMBSTONE AT NEAR Paris 
(5% §. i. 46.)—The solution of the enigmatic epi- 
taph does not present much difficulty. From line 
1, compared with 3 and 4, it is clear that the “ six 
corpses ” belonged to two families, each consisting 
of a woman, her son, and her grand-daughter. 
Line 2 shows that two alliances had taken place 
between the members of the two families ; and as 
the grand-daughters were still maidens (line 5), it 
follows that each man must have married the other 
man’s mother. Thus we obtain the husbands and 
wives of line 2, the maidens and mothers (i. ¢., 
stepmothers) of line 5, and the brothers and sis- 
ters of line 6 ; for each man became brother to the 
other man’s daughter, by the union of their re- 
spective parents. A. C. 


Let old Smith, father of young Smith, marry 
Jane Robinson, daughter of Ann ; and let young 
Smith marry Ann Robinson. Let old Smith and 
Jane his wife have a daughter Jemima, and let 
young Smith and Ann his wife have a daughter 
Kezia. Jemima, daughter of Jane, ‘s of course 
Ann’s grand-daughter, and Kezia, being daughter 
of young Smith, is grand-daughter of old Smith’s 
wife. 

On the double marriage Jane became [step] 
mother to young Smith, and Ann became mother 
{in law] to old Smith. Jemima, being daughter 
of old Smith, is of course sister to young Smith, 
and Kezia, being daughter of Ann, is sister of 
Jane, and, therefore, of Jane’s husband, old Smith. 
The rest is obvious. @Q. D. C. 8. 

Copied from Palmer’s Epitaphs:— 

“ Explanation. 

“Two of these six must be men. It will make the 
solution easier to give them names; Elizabeth, John, 
and Sally: Anne, Thomas, and Suky. Elizabeth and 
Aune of different families, only allied by their second 
marriage. Elizabeth by a first husband had John: and 
afterwards married Thomas, and by him had Suky. Anne, 
bya first husband, had Thomas ; and afterwards married 
John, and by him had Sally. The two grandmothers, Eliza- 
beth and Anne; their two grand-daughters, Sally and 
Suky. The two husbands, John and Thomas; their 
two wives, Elizabeth and Anne. The two fathers, John 

Thomas; their two daughters, Sally and Suky. 


The two mothers Elizabeth and Anne; their two sons, 
John and Thomas. The two maidens, Sally and Suky; 
their two mothers, Elizabeth and Anne. The two sisters, 
Sally and Suky; their two brothers, John and Thomas; 
for Suky is half-sister to John, and Sally half-sister to 
Thomas. 


First Husband--Elizabeth=-Thomas, Second Husband. 
John=Anne. Suky. 
Sally. 


First hemmed Second Husband. 


| 
Thomas 
Suky. 


| 
Sally. 


P. 


I have always heard it explained thus :—Two 
friends, A and B, marry their respective mothers, 
and have each a daughter, C and D. 

A=Bs mother B=A’s mother 


b 


Mrs. A is, therefore, grandmother to D, as Mrs. 
B is grandmother to C ; A is half-brother to D, as 
BistoC. There is no difficulty with the rest. 

Cc. L. W. 


Gey. Tuomas Harrison §. i. 47.)—There 
is a portrait of him, with fac-simile of his autograph 
and seal, in The High Court of Justice, by 
James Caulfield, London, 1820. He is there sup- 
posed to be the son of a butcher or grazier, living 
at Newcastle-under-Line, co. Stafford. There is 
also a portrait of him in Historical Sketches of 
Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles IT., by W. D. 
Fellowes, London and Paris, 1828, with the same 
account of his origin. According to Clarendon, 
he was born near Namptwich, in Cheshire. 

Sydenham. 

“ Denna,” Norts §. i. 47.)—As a Notting- 
hamshire man, I can say there is a Dunham in 
Nottinghamshire. It is situated on the Trent, 
five miles north-east of Tuxford. I know of no 
Denham. W. PuHituirs. 


“THe BLINDE EATE MANY A FiyE” (4 xii. 
316.)—S. will, I think, find the above proverb in 


Chaucer, or one of the poems attributed to Chaucer. 
A. H. B. 


Sracey Grimaxpi §. i. 8.)—In the Herald 
and Genealogist, by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., 
vol. i., p. 548, is a list of “ Mr. Grimaldi’s distinct 
works”; also of some contributions of his to 
various periodicals. G. P. 


Boteyy Pepieree (5 §. i. 2, 45.)—In the 
South or Sidney Chantry Chapel in Penshurst 
Church, on a small flat gravestone, there is a cross 
gradated in brass with this laconic inscription in 
black letter— 
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“ Thomas Bullayen, sone of Syr Thomas Bullayen.” 
The above is from a note made by me during a 
recent visit at Penshurst, distant about three miles 
from Hever. H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 

As Mr. Pigott appears to be acquainted with 
the Boleyn pedigrees, perhaps he could oblige me 
by throwing some light on the following family— 
Par. Reg. St. Michael’s Barbados, Baptism “ 1646 
Sept. 10. John son of John and Joan Bullen.” 
The grandson (apparently) of the above, was 
James Bullen, of Barbados (and described as also 
of Redruth, Cornwall), partner of Edward Lascelles, 
ancr. of Lord Harewood. 5. 


New Moon Surerstitions (5" §, i. 48.)—-It is 
a common belief in England and Scotland that a 
new moon falling on a Saturday brings bad 
weather, and there are several sayings to that effect. 
In the north of Italy a change on Wednesday is 
dreaded, and in the south of France a change on 
Friday. A new moon on Monday is everywhere 
welcomed. Cuartes Swarysoy, M.A. 

Highhurst Wood. 


Portar Woop (5" §. i. 67.)—Every officer who 
served with our army in Afghanistan had daily op- 
pertunities of seeing that poplar wood burns readily 
enough ; so readily, indeed, as to be almost worth- 
less for fuel. The timber described in H. H. F.’s 
extract must have been very different also in the 
matter of strength. Any that I have seen would 
have yielded to a much less superincumbent weight 
than “a yard thick of hot clinkers and melted 
machinery.” “N. & Q.” has always very properly 
set its face against puns, but I cannot help saying, 
for once, that the replies to H. H. F.’s query ought 
to be headed “ Pop’lar Error.” CnrirrELpRoos. 


“Crue” (4% 8. xii. 517; 5% §. i, 34.)\—The 
word “Crue,” according to E. Coles, English 
Dictionary of Hard Words, London, 1685, is of 
Scottish origin. He gives Cruise, Creffera, Se.— 
Hogsty. Solsbury church is probably a mistake. 
According to the old legends, Bladud fell upon the 
Temple of Sol or Apollo in Trinovantum [London]. 
Lambarde says, Top. Dict., p. 175 [Lond., 1730]:— 

“‘Galfride hath mention of a Temple dedicate to 
Apollo, upon the which Bladud, the Kinge, an In- 
chaunter, felle, practisnge against kinde to flie with 
winges”; 
and on referring to old Jeffrey's History for the 
account of the death of Baldudus, the son of 
Hurdibras, we find, lib. i. cap. xiiii. (Paris edition, 
1517), “ ceciditqe super templum Apollinis intra 
urbe Ternouatum et in multa frusta contritus est.” 

All the most authentic accounts seem to fix the 
place of his death in London. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Ist. The word swine’s-cruife,—or, spelt in the 
way I am in the habit of hearing it pro- 


nounced, “creeve,”—is daily used in the north 
of Northumberland, and is, I think, comme 
throughout Scotland ; but, like so many of o 
older words, it is mainly used by the labouring 
classes, educated people not taking much inteng 
in piss beyond eating them. 

believe “swine’s-cruife,” or “creeve,” come 
under the denomination of a “ vulgar” word, anj 
that its equivalent, when addressed to ears polite 
ought to be pigsty. 

In an interesting work, De Verborwm Significs 
tione, fol., Edinburgh, 1599, Skene says, “ Creffem, 
or hard porcarum=ane cruife, or ane Swine: 
Cruif,—quhilk in sum auld buikes is called am 
stye.” 

Just as we have “byre,” a cow-house, so we 
have “ cruife,” or “ creeve”—=a pig-house, in com- 
mon use, as I have said before, in the extrem 
north of England. 

2nd. Derivation.—I should say it can be derived 
from any language one likes best. There is th 
Saxon “ Creeftan,” to build, hence a house or hut: 
Anglo-Sax. “ Cruft”—=a vault ; Teutonic “ Krofte” 
=a cave ; Celtic “ Cro” and Cornish “ Krou” al» 
meaning a hut ; Icelandish “ Kroo ”=a tavern. 

James NIcHo.soy, 


This word is, I believe, in use in Lancashir 
Among the peasantry its general meaning seems 
to be a poor, humble dwelling, a hovel, or hut. 
The word occurs, though differently spelt, in Tix 
Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV., scene 1., line 75— 

“ We'll bring thee to our crews,” 
where it has apparently the meaning given above; 
but this does not help one to the rn 4 
Cambridge. 


“Hap I nor rounp,” &c. (4S. xii. 309, 35, 
418, 504.) — Perhaps my friend Dr. 
will permit me to refer him to an edition d 
Aytoun’s poems, edited by himself, and pub- 
lished in 1844 by A. & C. Black, Edinburgh 
There, at page 66, he will find the poem given 
under its proper title, ““ Inconstancy Reproved.” It 
bears the same name in Watson’s collection, an 
is referred to by the same name in Chambers 
Biographical Dictionary. Indeed, the whole 
structure of the poem goes to justify its original 
name. The first three lines form what may 
called the whole argument of the poem, whieh * 
well sustained throughout :— 

‘*T do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 

And I must have gone near to love thee, 

Had I not found the slightest prayer,” &c. 
It is evident that the poet never intended her 
be thought his mistress or the mistress of a 
one else. She was so inconstant that nobody care 
to have anything to do with her, and the pe 
naturally enough tells this coquettish young lady, 
that, seeing she cannot be content with the loveé 
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one, she is worthy to be loved by none. Dr. 
Rocers evidently has got bewildered among the 
number of poems addressed by Aytoun to other 
mistresses, scornful, careless, unsteadfast, incon- 
stant, and otherwise. James Hoae. 

Stirling. 

(4° xi. 504; xii. 18, 198; 58. 
i. 37.}—This word is probably derived from to heel 
a cask (i. ¢., to tilt it) after the clear contents have 
been nearly drawn off, and when the liquid running 
from the tap begins to look turbid. Heel-taps, 
therefore, are the residuum of liquid in an almost 
empty cask, and, by analogy, the leavings in a 
glass when the best of the liquor has been drunk 
oft. “No heel-taps” is, both in form and in 
meaning, equivalent to “ no leavings.” 

Cuartes A, 

Bradford. 

“Om or Brick” (4% xii. 448; 5 
53.)\—As your correspondents reply, they do not 
state the fact that this article is used by seal 
engravers and cutters of stones, to retain the dia- 
mond powder on the soft-iron tools. The hot 
brick renders the oil more viscid, but yet it is very 
permeating and never congeals by cold. I have 
seen it rubbed over the bridge of the nose to pre- 
vent snoring, and certainly with efficacy. 

8. A. 

Surname “ Barnes” (4 8, xii. 496 ; 5™ §. i. 
56.)—Will T. H. be so good as to give his authority 
for the astounding statement, that when “the 
property of the family of Barnes was confiscated 
in Elizabeth’s and James I.’s time,” “their spurs 
were hacked off in true feudal fashion, and every 
record of their existence was erased from the sacred 
pages of the Heralds”? Does he mean gravely to 
assert that these extraordinary proceedings were 
enforced by judicial sentence, or is it a mere 
thetorical flourish, by which he attempts to explain 
the fact that no pedigree of Barnes is now to be 
found in the College of Arms ? TEWARS. 


“Canapa” (4% §. xii. 86, 176.)—Canada de 
Ares is the name of a place in Spain, prov. Cas- 
tellon de lx Plana; and Cafiada is found in the 
hames of sixty-nine localities in Spain. Qu. the 
Spanish caiiada, a dale between two mountains. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 

_ In Hennepin’s New Discovery of a Vast Country 
it America, the following account is given of the 
origin of this name :— 

“The Spaniards were the first who discovered Canada; 
but at their first arrival, having found nothing considerable 
mit, they abandoned the country, and called it / Capo di 
Wada, that is, the Cape of Nothing. Hence, by cor- 
ruption, sprung the word Canada.” 

' — is the obsolete form of the present word 


UNeEDA. 


Charlevoix, in his History of New France, 
speaking of the route of Castier, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, in 1634, says :— 

“ This bay [Chaleur] is the same that is laid down on 
some maps as Baye des Espagnols; and there is an old 
tradition, that Spaniards entered it before Castier, and 
that, seeing no signs of any mines there, they had several 
times repeated the words Aca nada—nothing there. This 
the Indians subsequently repeated to the French, inducing 
them to suppose Gonads to be the name of the country.” 


In a note to this passage Charlevoix says :— 


“Some derive the name from the Iroquois Kannata, 
meaning a collection of cabins.”—See Shea’s Charlevoix, 
vol. i. p. 113. 

Another origin of the name is suggested in New 
England’s Rarities Discovered, by John Josselyn, 
Gent., printed in London in 1672. On page 5 he 
says :— 

“ New England is by some affirmed to be an Island, 
bounded on the North with the River Canada (so called 
from Monsieur Cane), on the south,” &c. 

Who this Monsieur Cane may be I know not. 

On a map in L’Escarbot’s History of New France, 
published in Paris in 1609, the river St. Lawrence 
and the country on both sides are designated 
Canada. 

Upon this information it seems most probable 
that one or the other of Charlevoix’s explanations 
is the true one. The subject is interesting and 
needs further examination. C. W. Tutte. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“Quitter” (4™ §, xii. 348; 5 S. i. 14.)—In 
the Atheneum for January 3, 1874, p. 16, occurs 
the following passage in a review of “ Llanaly 
Point,” by Lady Verney :—- 

“ Owen is a Welshman—litigious on principle —regard- 
ing his feud with David Hughes about the Quillet— 
an infinitesimal piece of waste land—to which he clings 
with true Celtic attachment.” 

The peasantry in Glamorganshire call the small 
iron wedges with which they fasten the handles of 
their pickaxes, mattocks, and other tools “quillets.” 
From this it may be inferred that the meaning of 
the word “ quillet,” as applied to land, is a wedge- 
shaped piece thereof. But whence came that 
word amongst them? What isitsderivation? It 
does not seem to be included in the most ordinary 
Welsh dictionaries as being a Celtic word. Do 
the peasants of Glamorganshire inherit this term 
for a hedge from the Normans ? R. & M. 


CERVANTES AND SHAKSPEARE (4" 8. xii. 426, 
501.)—In Bond’s Handy Book of Rules and 
Tables for Verifying Dates, Bell & Daldy, 
London, 8vo., 1866, I find, at p. 27, the following 
passage :— 

“ As an illustration of the mistakes which are made 
by overlooking the fact, that the New Style was adopted 
earlier in some countries than in others, one may notice 
that some writers have supposed that both Cervantes 
and Shakspeare died on the same day, whereas the fact 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5* S. I. Jax. 


is that there was ten days’ difference between the dates 
of the death of one and the other. 

“Michael de Cervantes Saavedra, the author of Don 
Quirote, died on the 23rd of April, 1616, at Madrid, on 
Saturday, according to the New Style of writing dates 
in use at that time in Spain, which style had been 
adopted there as early as the year 1582—(Year Letters 
CB, 1616, New Style, 23rd of April, 1616, Saturday). 
And William Shakspeare died on the 23rd of April, 1616, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, on Tuesday, according to the Old 
Style of writing dates at that time in use in England, 
the New Style not having been adopted in England at 
that time, and not until the year 1752—(Year Letters 
GF, 1616, Old Style, 23rd of April, 1616, Tuesday). 
Saturday, 23rd of April, 1616, New Style, corresponded 
with Saturday, 13th of April, 1616, OldStyle. Tuesday, 
28rd of April, 1616, Old Style, corresponded with Tues- 
day, 3rd of May, 1616, New Style. Hence it is shown 
that Cervantes died ten days before Shakspeare.” 


Frank Repe Fowke. 


I think it is certain that they both died on the 
same day, Old Style ; and the introduction of the 
New Style into England or Spain has nothing to 
do with the question. Shakspeare died on his 
birthday, Tuesday, April 23, 1616, as appears on his 
monument :— 

“Obiit An° Dni 1616 

“Et 53, die 23 Apri.” 
Cervantes, shortly before his death, dictated a most 
affectionate dedication to his patron, the Count de 
Lemos, who was at that time President of the 
Supreme Council in Italy ; he informed His Ex- 
cellency that he had received extreme unction, 
and was on the brink of Eternity. This dedication 
was dated April 19, 1617 (?).—Smollett’s Don 
Quixote, third edition, corrected, London, 1765, 
page xxix. I conclude the date here given is a 
printer’s error, as 1616 is the usual year assigned. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 
“Sketcnes or Imrosture,” &c., 
Liprary (4 §. xii. 328.)—In my copy the title- 
age gives the author’s name, “ R. A. Davenport, 
4 author of The Life of Ali Pasha,” &c. 
A. H. B. 


Tae Lark Tue Toap (5" §. i. 5):— 
** Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes.” 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 
I do not think this old saying —“ superstition” 
seems a harsh word for such a fancy—had its origin 
in one of the three sources suggested by Mr. 
FURNIVALL ; it may rather have arisen from the 
fact that the lark, as Hanmer says, “with a sweet 
pipe hath little ugly eyes, and the toad large and 
fine eyes, but a dismal croaking voice.” This, 
remarks Warburton, was the occasion of a common 
saying amongst the people, that the toad and lark 
had changed eyes. (Mason would read “ changed ” 
for “ change ” in Shakspeare’s line.) 
Sparks Henperson 


I believe there is an old folk-tale upon this 


subject. Johnson, who, it will be remembengd 
spent his youth in Staffordshire, says,— 
“ The tradition of the toad and lark I have heard @ 
pressed in a rustick rhyme: 
——‘to heav’n I'd fly, 
But that the toad beguil’d me of mine eye.’” 
I quote from a note to the passage in the editig 
of 1778. C. Browyg, 


Royat Arms Cuvurcnes (4 §S. xii, 997 
354, 437; 5% S. i. 37.)\—The following extme 
illustrates my previous note. Sanders said that— 

“The Parliament ordered the King's arms, thre 
leopards and three lilies, with the supporters, a dog and 
a serpent, to be put in the place where the Cross of 
Christ stood.” 

And Burnet’s reply is— 

* They did not order the King’s arms to be put in th 
place where the Cross had stood. It grew, indeed, tok 
a custom to set them up in all churches, thereby ex 
pressing that they acknowledged the King’s authority 
reached even to their churches, but there was no order 
made about them. A lion and not a dog is one supporter, 
and the other is a dragon and not a serpent.” 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 


Spectra Forms or Prayer (4" xii. 368, 415. 
— Such forms are certainly now used in the Catholie 
Church. One was appointed only recently for ux 
during the triduum which preceded the dedication 
of the Archdiocese of Westminster to the Sacred 
Heart. I believe others were issued for some other 
dioceses upon the same occasion. 

James Britrey. 


THe WATERLOO AND PentnscLar Mepats 
S. i. 47.)\—C. T. B.’s queries will be answered by 
these extracts from Sir H. Nicolas’ Orders of Knight- 
hood, &c., vol. iv., Hist. of Medals, p. 32 :— 

‘‘ The glorious frequency of victories in the Peninsula, 
during the years 1808 and 1809, caused two gold medals 
to be instituted for the reward of such superior officer 
as had distinguished themselves.” 

The exact date is not given; but it is clear from 
the next extract that the Peninsular medal was 
before, not after, the Waterloo medal, and long 
before the date C. T. B. gives, p. 38 :— 

“The crowning victory of Waterloo was commemorated 
in anespecial manner. Instead of rewarding the supenor 
officers with the medal which had been given for all the 
battles of the Peninsular war, a medal was purposely 
struck in its honour, which was given to every officer, 
non-commissioned officer, and private soldier who ws 
present.” 

On p. 39 is the official memorandum from the 
Horse Guards, dated 10th March, 1816. 

Cuartes F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


Tue De Qurvcts x., xi., xii. passim)— 
King David I., the saint, was certainly married to 
the widowed Countess of Simon de Bt. Liz ; and 
Maud, or “ Matildis Regine,” accompanied him ® 
Scotland on hie accession to the throne of 
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native land, a.p. 1124; witnessed a charter to the 
Abbey of Dunfermline, circa a.p. 1128 (Reg. de 


I. Jaw. 81, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dunferm., and Dugdale’s Monasticon, edition 1661, 
p. 1055), and died A.D. 1130,* leaving an only son, 
Prince Henry. She is generally considered to 
have had only one son by her first marriage, 
Waltheof, who became a monk, was elected second 
Abbot of Melrose, A.p. 1148, and was offered the 
See of St. Andrews in Scotland a.p. 1159 ; he 
refused it, and died immediately afterwards, 
August 3, A.D. 1159 (Fordun, Jocelyn of Furnes, 
and Acta Sanctorum, in “Vit& S. Waltheoi,” 
Aug. 3, tom. iii.), being subsequently canonized, 
with festival on day of death, as “ Abbot and 
Confessor.” A. A. 
Richmond. 


John de Lacy, who died July 22, 1240, left 
issue two children,—Maude, probably born about 
1226, who married Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester ; and his successor, Edmund, Earl of 
Lincoln, who may have been born about 1228,— 
but whether their mother was Margaret de Quincy, 
orsome hitherto unknown predecessor, I am unable 
to say. Margaret is mentioned as John’s wife, 
Noy, 23, 17 Hen. III. (1232). Hermentrupe. 


Potreamy xii. 427, 500.)—Martin Madan 
seems to have intended by the short title of his 
work, Thelyphthora, to translate into Greek the 
words “ Female Ruin.” Has it ever been remarked 
that there could not be such a substantive in 
Greek? If any one doubt, let him try to accentuate 
it. Of course there might be an adjective, OyAvd- 
@opa; but this is what Madan did not want. 
The substantive he did want would be @yAvd- 
Gopia, or Thelyphthoria. Cf. Plutarch’s phrase, 
oikopbopia yuvatkov. JABEZ. 

Atheneum Club. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Lectures on the Geography of Greece. By the Rev. Henry 
Fanshawe Tozer, M.A. With Map. (Murray.) 
Tuxss lectures, delivered at Oxford in 1872, afiord more 
information than might be expected from the simply- 
worded title-page. Mr. Tozer oo travelled over some 
of the scenes he describes, and, therefore, enables the 
reader to form a true conception of the country. He 
gives a summary of the physical conditions by which the 
Greeks were influenced, sketches the connexion of the 
geography with the history, and, as he modestly says, 
“he draws attention to one or two subjects which, 
hitherto, have been but slightly noticed.” The lectures 
are ten in number ; and they increase in an interest which 
culminates in the last. ‘There is not only a good general 
index, but a valuable etymological index of Greek names 
of places.. More need not be said to indicate how 
valuable this volume is to students. They will find it 
indispensable. 


* Fordun. 


Bygone Days in Devonshire and Cornwall. With No 


Henry Pennell Whitcombe. (Bentley & Son.) 

Mrs. WuitcoMBe names above a hundred works (in- 
cluding “ N. & Q.”) from which she has compiled this 
volume; and she acknowledges aid and assistance from 
above a score of gentlemen, from peers of the realm to 
town elerks, all well qualified and willing to give help. 
The compiler states that there is nothing new in her 
book, but she has gathered avast amount of folk and 
other lore worth the collecting, and now offered in a 
pleasant and useful form. 


Lost Beauties of the English Language. An Appeal to 
Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Chatto & Windus.) 

In Dr. Mackay’s book, the scholar and the general reader 
will equally find their account. There is certainly as 
much amusement as learning in it. There is many a 
pearl dropt from the old chaplet which would be well 
restored to its old place. But there are others which are 
probably fallen from their high estate for ever. Words, 
like men, if they descend to vulgar companionship, lose 
the stamp of refinement. Dr. Mackay, among hundreds 
of other examples in his very interesting volume, quotes 
“axe” and “a-feared ” as good old English words, The 
latter, indeed, is not of vulgar bearing as long as it is 
found in the old poets. Still, should Dr. Mackay be in 
the next Parliament, would he have the courage to say, 
“T axed the First Lord of the Treasury ; and he was 
a-feared to give me an answer ! !” 


Waves and Caves, and other Poems. By Cave Winscom. 
(Pickering.) 

Tuts little book is worth reading, and, when read, is 
worth reading again. It is not till the close of Part I. 
in Waves and Caves that the story developes; but then¢e- 
forward, in language truly poetical, and with rhythm and 
simile well-constructed on every page, the life of a 
young pirate on the Sicilian shores is charmingly told. 
Among the poems appended, are some interesting and 
striking verses. “ Marlowe ” isan Edinburgh University 
prize poem. “Willie is Dead” and “The Wreath of 
Sorrow” are touching pieces. In Waves and Caves the 
author of 7'soé, and other Poems sustains his past talent 
for versification. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. Part XLVL., January, 1874. (Nichols 
& Sons.) 

A new and varied number of the periodical so ably 

edited, we had almost said written, by the late Mr. J. 

Gough Nichols. The next Part, which will bring the 

work to a close, will contain the papers which Mr. Nichols 

had already prepared for it, and, in addition, what our 
readers will look forward to with interest and regard as 

a fitting tribute to him, a memoir and portrait of that 

accomplished and lamented gentleman. 


Visions / by a Converted Man (Evangelization Mission), 
bears out its title ad punctum : it is visionary, but truly 
devotional. In a pampblet of thirty-one pages are re- 
suscitated several supernatural appearances. Divine 
revelations, extraordinary in kind, there have been and 
may be now, but their existing testimony is not enhanced 
by emanations mente sand in corpore fragili. From 
pp. 7, 9, 10, 12, and 20, we infer the author's health to 
have been not the soundest. Sincerity, however, is 
stamped on every page of the pamphlet. 

A Treatise on Purgatory. (The Purgatorian Examiner, 

1873.) 

Tuts is a severe assault on one of the outposts of the 
Roman Church, and the batteries have been well directed. 
The balls fired are truth and common-sense. The debris 


of Existing Superstitions and Customs. By Mrs. ~~ 
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is, therefore, proportionably great. Chap. IV., with 


citations from Josephus and Bp. Burnet, contains some | of Le Mariage de Figaro, Beaumarchais put in 


cogent arguments. The reference to the Pythagorean 
metempsychosis isably put, and the'articles on Indulgences 
expose many unnatural extravagances. In parts the 
treatise is too flippant for conviction. Pp. 6, 39, 41, 42, 
&c., will ridicule but not convert. 

Frest Sxetcn or Exouisn Litrratvre.”—I thank 
your correspondent A Lirerary [pier very heartily for 
pointing out some of the errata in this book. Since its 
tirst issue, errors discovered have been, and they always 
will be, at once corrected on the stereotyped plates. 
Your correspondent’s courtesy encourages me to hope 
that other readers of “ N. & Q.,” who may observe other 
oversights, will not mind the trouble of sending me note 
of them if they are assured that no such act of good 
nature will be thrown away. Henny Morey. 

University College, London. 

“Hic et Unique” writes :—‘“‘ I was shooting at Cowes 
(Isle of Wight) on Friday, 16th inst. The primroses were 
out, thickly in places ; and a gentleman, at lunch, stated 
that, last week, a bird’s nest, with two eggs in it, had 
been taken. The rooks there are collecting materials 
for their nests. This may be interesting to readers of 
“N.&Q” 

Tue Rev. Cuartes F. 8. Warren, M.A., writes :— 
“* May I be allowed, as a reader of “ N. & Q.,” to say that 
the Jansenist catalogue, so kindly promised by A. 8. A., 
would be very acceptable to me, at least, and, I have no 
doubt, to many more.” 

Tue next meeting of the Archwological Institute will 
take place on Friday, the 6th of February. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


Srateres at Lanor. Vols. I., I1., and ITT. 
Drayton's reprint or original. 
Wanted by W. H. Stevenson, Drypool House, Hull. 


First Rerort of the Royal Commission of Historical Manuscripts. 
Wanted by Rev. Canon W. Cooke, The Hill House, Wimbledon, 8. W. 


Tue Ortorx or Kisetxe tux A story in rhyme 
which appeared in some Christmas Annual from 5 to 7 years ago. 
Wanted to purchase a copy or exchange. 


Wanted by Mr. Lindley, 6,Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


J. A. G.—By some unexplained neglect, Louis Philippe, 
born in 1773, was not duly christened till he was twelve 
years old. Fifty years later, a woman, Maria Stella 
Petronilla, appeared in France with a strange story, 
namely, that in 1773, at Modigliana, in Italy, Louis 
Philippe was born, his mother being the wife of the 
gaoler; at the same time, she, Maria Stella, was born, 
the daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Chartres (after- 
wards of Orleans), and that an exchange of children took 
place, the Duke wishing for a male heir. She added, 
that the boy was secretly transported to Paris, where the 
Duchess falsely alleged he was born, her son! Maria 
Stella, “ Baronne de Steinberg,” obtained a decree in her 
favour from the court of law of Faenza. In Paris, her 
story was found to be worthless. She lived there un- 
molested till her death, in 1845. Some of us may recollect 
her, at her window in the Rue de Rivoli, flinging crumbs 
to the hundreds of sparrows that resorted to her from 
the opposite gardens of the Tuileries. 


O. M.—This incident may help you. In Act iii, se. 


mouth of Marcelline an apology for, if not a defencelm 
the alleged immorality of young Frenchwomen, 
grounded it on the fact that they were shut out fm 
nearly every honest calling, even from dress-makigg 
which had then been assumed by men (“ tailleurs pam 
dames”). “ Est-il un seul état pour les malheureml 
filles? Elles avaient un droit naturel a toute la papal 
des femmes. On y laisse former mille ouvriers de Pant 
sexe.” This passage was suppressed when the co 
was represented. ‘ Tailleurs pour dames” are not qui 
extinct ; and it is not so long ago since, in England, mam 
measured ladies for stays, and were considered ag (i 
best stay and corset makers. 

B.—We cannot understand why a letter, mark 
“private,” and signed B., should have been sent @ 
“N.&Q.” We are in equal ignorance why the let 
accompanying it, beginning “‘My dear Prince 
(what is rather obscure), should also have been sent @ 
the office of “ N. & Q.” 

J. N. Bumper,” see “N. & Q.,” 3“ S. vi. 
There is a choice of derivations: “Au bon pérely 
“ Bombard,” a drinking vessel; and as being calla 
bumper from so filling the glass as causing the liquid 
“bump up” slightly above the rim. 

M. P.—In Power's excellent Handy Book about Books 
you will find (p. 39), 1688, “* ‘ Historical Account of Boog 
and Transactions of the Learned World,’ Edinb 
This was the first review of books published in Scotlam 
or in Great Britain.” 

TripLex.—* Lucifer" may be said to have beena 
Christian name, inasmuch as it was the name of 
impetuous Bishop of Cagliari, contemporary will 
Athanasius. 
L. D.—Pretty ; but you will find it better expressed i 
Martial, xi. 89 :— 

** Tntactas quare mittis mihi, Polla, coronas? 

A te vexata malo tenere rosas.” 

A. K., and several other correspondents who ha 
written to “ N.& Q.” on “ Alia Lelia Crispis,” are referral 
to 1" S. iii. 242, 329, 504, and 3™ S. xi. 213, 265. 
8. N. (Ryde.)—A correspondent writes:—“ Lom 
Wharton’s Charity: Will 8. N. kindly point out 
correct mode of application?” 
H. R.—*“ Documents” are always returned when 
quired, 
P.—*O foolish Israel! never warned by ill.” Se 
Dryden’s Alsalom and Achitophel, Part I. 1. 753. ' 
James Britrey.—The omission alluded to has 
referred to the cause you name. 
R. W. D.—The publisher of “ N. & Q.” will reply @ 
your note. 
J. X. Z.—We cannot reply satisfactorily to your query 
Drtta.—The note has been forwarded. 
C. A. W.—It meant counting heads. 
J. Boventer.—If possible. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Th 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand) 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return come 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; am@ 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name an 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, ba 


as a guarantee of good faith, 
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